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A GREAT REGIONAL BANK 
CENTERING AT LOS ANGELES 


CoNnsOLIDATION of 
Los Angeles-First National Trust & Savings Bank 
and Security Trust & Savings Bank has united two of 
the oldest and largest banks of Southern California. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


Resources above $600,000,000. Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits above $50,000,000. Branches 
covering the area from Fresno and San Luis Obispo 
southward to Imperial Valley. Twenty-four hour 
transit service with great saving of time in collections 
and remittances. Banking connections all over the 
United States and correspondents around the World. 


Security-First National Bank offers unequalled fa- 
cilities, both for customers of other banks, coming to 
Southern California; and to institutions, individuals 
and firms needing a Southern California connection. 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 


Chairman of the Board of 
Directors 


J. F. SARTORI 


President and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee 


A 
‘BESOURcES 600 MILLIONS 


1875 


Los 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 


IDENTIGAL IN OWNERSHIP WITH 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $6,000,000 


THIS investment subsidiary, operating through the extensive 

Branch system of the bank, has unusually good distribution fa- 
cilities, in a region where the bond-buying market is active. Security- 
First National Company is prepared to aid in corporate financing 
by underwriting or participating in the under-writing of high 
quality security issues, 
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N.S. F. and N.I.S8. 


Sirs: 

Would like to suggest that in your 
magazine you offer to the bankers every- 
where the following solution for checks 
returned marked N. S. F.: Add_ these 
letters—N. I. S. 

N. S. F. is understood as not sufficient 
funds and N. J. S. would be that the cus- 
tomer on whom the check is drawn has 
None In Sight. 

Sometimes checks are returned immedi- 
ately that are marked N. S. F., but with 
N. I. S. on them would indicate that they 
would hardly be 

. N. BRASINGTON 
Assistant Cashier, Planters National Bank 
Bennettsville, S. C. 


Farm Relief 
Sirs: 

Article entitled ““Bankers Behind Farm 
Management” in March, 1929, issue, is like 
a drink of water to many a thirsty traveler. 
I have two farms in Illinois near Spring- 
field. I would be pleased to receive infor- 
mation regarding the Farm Investment 
Company (affiliated with Peters Trust 
Company, Omaha). Do they have any 
stock to sell in the enterprise? Do they 
have any excess of management talent that 
we could use in Illinois? 

Perhaps it is a little too early to expect 
Mr. Claassen’s company to expand so far 
from base with so much land available, but 
I hope and pray for the time when this may 
be. The keynote of the whole management 


scheme, as I see it, is to plan for the time 


when the tenant will pay a bonus for the 
and supervised farm. 

Will you please send a copy of your 
March issue to John B: Colgrove, Taylor- 
ville, Ill, leading banker of the county. 

CLARENCE BARBRE 


Baltimore, Md. 


’ 

From Bad to Worse 
Sirs: 

I note that in your April issue you print 
a letter over my name which, in view of the 
point I was making, contains two glaring 
inaccuracies. The letter, as I originally 
wrote it, was a longer one addressed to the 
Editor, and the lines printed merely con- 
stituted a paragraph in which I endeavored 
to pull his leg about a slip in his February 
issue. 

My writing I know is not copperplate, 
but the street I mentioned was “‘Lombard,” 
not “London,” and the bank on the right- 
hand side “‘Robarts Lubbock & Co.” and 
not “Robert Lubbocks.” 

To any English readers of the magazine, 
such absurd statements as those with which 
I was credited would naturally suggest the 
advice—‘‘Physician heal thyself.” 

GEORGE BOYLE 
Editor, The Dark Horse 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 
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See Page 7 
Sirs: 


The writer is late of the 32nd Destroyer 
Division, Battle Fleet, and has just com- 


pleted a comprehensive study of .Naval . 


business methods. 

It occurs to him that your readers could 
probably profit a great deal more than they 
do, were they to be thoroughly intimate 
with Naval business methods, and know 
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how to deal with them _ intelligently, 

Many of your readers sell to the Navy, 
‘and some even buy from the Navy, so this 
account should be of real value to them. 

With very best wishes to you all, I am, 

G. K. SPENCER 
Maritime Air Service 
Oakland, Calif. 
“Off Again—Finnigan” 
Sirs: 

I am greatly pleased with the appearance 
of “Banking Before the Civil War’ (May 
issue). 

While I have not given it a very critical 
reading, I am wondering if on Page 9, first« 
column, three lines from the bottom, some- 
one has not misread the SS I 
think it should have read, “The ability to 
redeem its notes was the art of banking,” 
instead of “The ability to reduce its rates 


was the art of banking.”” It may have been 
corrected in the manuscript and misread 
by your office. However, it is immaterial, 
but in case you have any reprints, I will 
be glad to have it corrected. 
H. KNIFFIN 
Vice-president Bank of Rockville Centre, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Measurements $800,000 
Sirs: 

We are interested in an Employees’ 
Profit Sharing Plan. It occurs to us that 
= might have some suggestions along this 
ine and if so, will you please let us hear 
from you. ‘ 

We would like to have something that 
would be practical for a small institution 
such as ours with $800,000 footings. 

se , CASHIER 
Michigan 
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Operations on Enormous 
Scale That Guide Busi- 
ness Man and Banker 


By G. K. Spencer 


HEN the Fleet moves, a vast business organization 

moves with it. And the significance of that organi- 

zation is seldom appreciated by the average 
American business man. Yet it approaches closer to him, 
at times, than any other economic function of the Govern- 
ment, and it is seeking to form a yet closer connection with 
him. If he admires business system, he will find it apotheo- 
sized in the combat fleet of the United States. He will see 
a Destroyer division come up to a dock at the end of Fleet 
maneuvers, and overflow its office force on to the dock — 
typewriters and machines humming away aboard ship, and 
lithe young yeomen doing their military accounts with the 
latest equipment ashore. 

The Navy conducts a business organization having 
ramifications in every part of the world, with approxi- 
mately one-tenth the office force that would be considered 
absolutely essential by the average large corporation. That 
is why corporations have begun to study the business 
organization which the Navy has buiit up. 


Payday in the western Naval forces 


With 327 ships and 31 stations and yards, dealing in a 
billion dollar investment and dispensing $300,000,000 
every year, constructing ships here and in China, admin- 
istering colonial governments in the Virgin Islands, Guam 
and Samoa, selling copra crops, adjusting international 
exchange for the Treasury Department, conducting 
scientific expeditions, operating the National Observatory, 
buying all the oil and gasoline for all Government depart- 
ments, supervising Government freight shipments, con- 
ducting research in metals, alloys, chemistry, astronomy, 
hydrography, seismic disturbances, and a host of other 
duties the mere mention of which would exhaust my 
readers, let alone the actuality —the Navy handles this 
entire work with less than 3,000 officers and men. Its total 
force is 86,000 men and 8,000 officers. A private corpora- 


tion might consider this entire force necessary to the same 
work. 


WHATEVER may be said by critics of the Navy, there is 
one growing fact and that is that business men have 
begun to increase their visits to Naval establishments, 
factories, docks, storehouses, shipping centers and labo- 
ratories, in order to glean valuable ideas for application in 
their own establishments. And, of course, the Navy 
welcomes them warmly. 
An organization which makes requirements upon the 
Treasury of the United States of about 


$300,000,000 a year, is one in which 


every taxpayer, and particularly every 
financiaf man, is interested. The 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
endeavors to meet the monetary re- 
quirements of the Naval establish- 
ment with the least possible strain 
upon the Treasury Department’s re- 
sources. Hence it endeavors to equal- 
ize throughout the year the Navy’s 
sales requisitions upon the Treasury. 
The Navy’s financial operations are 
a, an important factor in the Treasury 
Department’s issuance or withdrawal 
of Treasury certificates and other forms 
of Treasury credits. On the one hand, 


The aircraft carrier, Saratoga 


it endeavors to equalize purchases 
throughout the year so far as such 
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equalization is compatible with the 
seasonal purchases necessary to obtain 
the most economical prices. On the 
other hand, it endeavors to make the 
promptest possible payment to con- 
tractors on account of goods delivered 
or services rendered. By making 
prompt payments, it helps to relieve 
contractors from the necessity of 
resorting to banks for unreasonable 
credits. Hence, to this extent, the 


specialize in the study of matters 
connected with foreign exchange. While 
the Treasury Department depends on 
these officers for its financial exchange 
advices, business men are at liberty to 
request information from the bureau, 
and such information is always 
promptly supplied within the limits 

of the bureau’s resources. 
Bankers and financiers follow the 
operations of this Naval bureau quite 
attentively. They 


have a particular 


Navy’s Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts lessens the strain on 
the taxpayers of the country 
by lessening the amount of 
unliquidated liabilities. 

The Navy cannot buy as 
would a business house. It 
has to do better —and, besides, 
perform a service to the tax- 
payer by getting low prices 
and then paying in such a 
manner as to conserve the 
people’s interests. 


interest in such 
phasesof the activ- 
ities of its repre- 
sentatives as are 
afforded by finan- 
cial operations in 
Santo Domingo, in 
Haiti, in the Virgin 
Islands, and else- 
where. 
Asanillustration 
of such activities, 
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or another of American investment 
bankers. 

Financial operations conducted by 
the Navy in the Island of Tutuila, 
of the Samoan group, furnish an inter- 
esting illustration of how the Navy 
saves an increase of tax levy on citizens 
of the United States. The expenses 
necessary for the administration of 
Tutuila are largely paid by means of 
local taxes and without appeal to the 
United States Treasury. 


AN officer of the Supply Corps of the 

Navy handles the financial affairs 
of that part of the Samoan Islands 
belonging to the United States. That 
officer is collector of customs and of 
taxes. The principal tax handled by 
him is a per capita tax, payable in the 
form of the wealth of the Islands — 
that is, copra, the dried product of the 
cocoanut fruit. 

The Naval governor, acting in 
behalf of the natives, enters into a 
contract with commercial 
agencies for the entire copra 


In 1925, the Navy alone, by 


making specialized purchases 

in the Australian market, readjusted 
Australian-American exchange by the 
expenditure of $5,000,000 gold in 
wisely chosen channels in Melbourne, 
Adelaide and Sydney. The Treasury 
Department, itself, depends on the 
Navy’s exchange experts. 

The records of all of this are kept 
meticulously, all the more so because 
navies were first in the world to record 
anything. Most of the old-time records 
are taken from Navy logs, as far back 
as the days of the Phoenicians. The 
great bulk of ancient history, therefore, 
inevitably smacks of the sea. Today, 
the Navy “logs” everything; it comes 
by its systematic recording of every- 
thing quite historically. 

Since the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, on behalf of ships of the 
Navy, must daily carry on monetary 
transactions at ports scattered over the 
greater part of the civilized world, it is 
necessary for the Navy to handle com- 
plicated questions of differences in 
exchange between the United States 
money and the money of other coun- 
tries. Certain officers of the bureau 


The Naval supply dock 

at San Francisco; in- 

specting supplies at 

the Navy dock; and 

supplies going aboard 
a battleship 


let us examine 
the operations of 
the officer ad- 
ministering the 
affairs of the de- 
partment of 


output. Each taxed person is 
required to pay his per capita 
tax with his first deliveries of 
copra. The copra is sold at 
the contract rate, and the funds 
derived from such sales have 
proved more than sufficient 
for the expenses of the local 
government. At the end of 
given periods, when the muni- 
cipal books have been balanced, 
the excess revenue over the per 
capita tax is returned on a 


finance and com- 


merce in the 

Republic of Santo Domingo. In 
addition to carrying on the _ local 
fiscal operations of that republic, this 
officer makes out the requirements for 
the issues of bonds that may be author- 
ized. He negotiates such bonds in the 
United States, obtains the money 
therefor, makes the arrangements for 
establishing sinking funds, and super- 
intends the proper issues of the money 
received. The principal investment 
bankers of the United States follow 
very closely such operations as these, 
since such bonds are purchased by one 


per capita basis to the natives. Deliv- 
eries of copra bythe natives, subsequent 
to their payment of per capita tax, is 
sold by the government for their 
account at the contract rate. 

It will be seen that this method of 
adjusting local taxation results in a 
corresponding amount of saving to the 
United States Treasury. 

Such a large establishment as the 
Navy, just as any large corporation in 
civil life, each year accumulates 
worn-out and scrap materials, and it is 
interesting to see how the Navy 
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disposes of them. The same careful 
supervision that makes the Navy’s 
purchase system a success, is brought 
to bear on the problem of disposing of 
its scrap and waste materials. Materials 
that are not fit for use for original 
purposes are used, in so far as possible. 
in the repair and manufacture of new 
articles, but when the Navy has no 
possible use for the scrap material, the 
material is sold to the highest bidder 


The methods followed by the Navy 
in the receipt, care, custody and issue 
of supplies from these storehouses are 
constantly being studied by many 
business men, particularly those inter- 


ested in warehousing, in distribution, 
and in transportation of materials. 
Interested inquirers as to Navy 


storehouse methods are always made 
welcome at Navy Yards. Representa- 
tives of important lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations, of motive 


engineering soci- 


eties, of electrical 
societies, of paint 
manufacturers, 
and of railway as- 
sociations, keep in 
touch with Navy 
storehouse meth- 
ods and derive in- 
formation from 
them, as well as im- 
part to the Navy 
information con- 


Nine 
principal railroads of the country 
observe with interest the amount of 
supplies likely to be transported in any 
given year by the order of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. The bureau 
has ample and adequate records of 
tariffs, classifications, distances, and 
all other factors essential to the deter- 
mination of proper routings of freight, 
and to the determination of proper 
prices. 

The bureau’s knowledge of the 
proper seasons to make purchases 
assists the producer of staple articles 
of foods to make proper distribution of 
his sales throughout the year, and 
hence to make proper arrangements 
for the production of the raw and 
finished materials. Purchases of such 
articles as flour, tinned vegetables, 
sugar, tinned fruits, coffee, butter, 
jams, etc., since they are purchased at 
the proper seasons from the viewpoint 
of the farmer, and of the merchant, and 
since they are purchased in consider- 
able quantities, give both 
farmer and merchant a pro- 


tection afforded by few other 


for cash at public sales. Every 


precaution is taken to insure 
that the sale is in every respect 
a sale to the highest bidder. 
No unfair advantage to the 
competitors is permitted. The 
net proceeds are covered in 
the Treasury of the United 
States as “Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts,”’ and do not increase the 
funds available for the Naval 
establishment. 

It will be perceived that the 


materials for which the Navy 


no longer has use, and made 
available to the commercial world, 
provide a source of supply worthy 
of very careful consideration of all 
business men. 

Valuable, too, is an understanding 
of how the Navy does it on so limited 
an office personnel, for every effort, 
night and day, is consciously directed 
toward cutting down paper work and 
the number of men engaged in it. 
Every annual report details accom- 
plishments in reduction of administra- 
tion activity in favor of profitable 
activity, and undoubtedly the mechan- 
ical contrivance, the instrument of 
modern business, is the answer. The 
Navy is generally among the first 
purchasers of a valuable new office 
equipment. 

After the purchases of material, 
it is received into the Navy storehouses. 
Prior to receipt into Navy storehouses, 
all deliveries of material are inspected. 
The inspectors are usually commis- 
sioned officers of the Navy, often 
assisted by civilian technical experts. 
Storehouses are established in all Navy 
yards and stations. 


| 

The dairy store-room 

on the West Virginia; 

the Destroyer squad- | 

ron entering port led | 

by the Omaha; and } 

reporting signals | 

under difficulties | 

| 

cerning them- | 
selves. ‘Through 
its storehouse 

organization, the | 

Bureau of Sup- 

plies and Ac- | 


organizations. 

The Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, through its officers 
in the field, issues the enlisted 
men of the Navy several 

. millions of dollars worth of 
clothes a year. This clothing 
is assembled and inspected at 
the Naval Supply Depot, 
Twenty-ninth Street and 
Third Avenue, South Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. It is not too much 


counts is in direct 


charge and keeps 
the record of all Naval material. The 
experience gained by such an organiza- 
tion furnishes in itself an invaluable 
repository of knowledge for the refer- 
ence of manufacturers and merchants. 
The Navy transports each year, by 
commercial transportation lines, about 
300,000 net tons of general freight. 
Nearly all phases of transportation, 
both rail-borne and water-borne, both 
freight and passenger, actively concern 
‘the Navy. Hence public carriers of all 
sorts are daily vitally concerned with 
the Navy’s activities. Nearly all 


to say that the clothing branch of 
this depot is well known to the 
entire textile trade of the United 
States. 


"THE Navy buys large quantities of 

other textiles, such as bunting for 
flags, canvas for tents, bed linens and 
linens for furniture covers, and other 
items. Growers of flax and of cotton, 


no less than the manufacturers of 
-linen and cotton products, of linseed 
oil and of linoleum, must always 
remain interested in the operations of 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Ten Per Cent With Safety 


Arguing the Peaiiies That Savings 
Can Be Sold as a Splendid Investment 


DEPOSITOR walked up to the 
A cashier’s desk in the bank lobby. 
“IT have five hundred dollars in 
savings,” he explained. “Can you 
recommend a good investment paying 
around 5 or 6 per cent?” 

““Why invest at that rate,”’ exclaimed 
the cashier, ““when you can easily make 
10 per cent on it right in your savings 
account?” 

The depositor looked at the banker 
in blank surprise, and the banker re- 
sumed: “Of course you won’t make 10 
per cent on all of it, but then you will 
make some of your savings earn profit 
at the rate of 20 or 30 per cent, 
and possibly some at 50 or even 100 per 


‘cent. Some men are receiving 100 per 


cent a year dividends from the ready 
cash they once had on hand. Of all the 
savings depositors in this bank, men 
and women of every age and occupa- 
tion, there is hardly one who couldn’t 


-average at least 10 per cent on a com- 


fortable savings balance. And at no 
risk at all. They even make 6 or 8 per 
cent on their checking deposits.” 

“I’m from Missouri,” the depositor 
replied. “You'll have to show me.” 

The cashier glanced up swiftly. The 
clock said just three, and the bank 
would be closed to more customers in 
a minute or so. “All right,” he said, 
“I'll show you. But come on inside 


vt 
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““Spring is here and you can save fifty cents a ton on your next year's coal by stocking up now” 


cy Ralph B. Blodgett 


the rail and make yourself comfortable. 
When I get wound up on this subject, 
I am likely to make a short story long. 

*““A young man brought this to our 
attention when he withdrew thirty-six 
dollars and said he planned to make 40 
per cent profit on it. The teller asked 
how. He had been buying his suits of 
clothes on the installment plan; he was 
at last able to buy a forty-dollar suit 
for cash and get the regular 10 per cent 
discount. Having saved the money 
in less than six months, he was really 
making 20 per cent a year. But only 
one deposit had to work the whole six 
months to earn its 10 per cent; the next 
had to work only five months, the rest 
even shorter periods. The average 
time each deposit took to earn its 10 per 
cent was three months. So the average 
profit each deposit earned was just 40 
per cent. 

“In other words, had he saved his 
six dollars per month in the bank and 
received four dollars interest on it, 
each deposit would have earned inter- 
est at the rate of 40 per cent for every 
day it stayed in the bank. 

“That young man had been paying 
six dollars a month on his last suit, 


while making his bank deposits. Now 
he was in position to save ten or twelve 
dollars a month, finance his next suit 
for cash and get the cash ready for a 
bargain in an overcoat or something 
else. Each time he makes a profit on 
his savings he puts himself in position 
to take advantage of more profits. 
Young women, too, are learning to pay 
cash rather than installments, and 
make a profit on their savings.” 

“That is all very interesting,” said 
the depositor, “but I have my charge 
accounts. We pay our bills by the 
month, and don’t buy very much on 
installments. How could I make more 
than bank interest on my $500, unless 
I bought some good security?” 

“How much did you pay for your 
car?” 

“Eight hundred, about a year ago. 
Thank heaven it’s all paid for now.” 

“Do you expect to drive it another 
year and then turn it in for a new one 
of about the same price?” 

“IT probably will.” 

“Then,” said the banker, “your 
present car will make the down pay- 
ment, and they will charge you about 
61% per cent flat rate on the other five 
hundred, and that does not cover the 
necessary fire and theft insurance. 
Why not keep your money here at 3!» 
per cent and get an additional profit 
of 61% per cent when you make your 
cash 

“The used car buyer has a still 
greater advantage. He can make his 
10 per cent profit for cash when he 
trades in his old-car. The smart one 
will buy early in the year before the 
spring demand shoots up the price 20 
or 25 per cent. He will take a saerifice 
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on his old car, for selling early, 
but if he makes 20 per cent on 
the difference in price, that 
should run around 10 per cent 
on his whole transaction. 
Getting 10 per cent for 
buying early and an- 
other 10 for paying cash, 
he makes 20 per cent on 
his savings.” 

“True enough,”’ replied 
the depositor. 
“But I buy only new wis 
cars and can make only 
10 per cent. Why 
shouldn’t I invest for a 
year and make an addi- 

tional 2 per cent?” 

“You might do that, 
too, but there’s the 
broker’s fee and a pos- 
sible low fluctuation of 
the market when you 
need money. At best 
you could hardly make 
more than ten or twelve 
dollars extra by invest- 
ing, whereas you can 
get twenty or thirty by 
cash purchases mean- 
while.” 

“That sounds interest- 
ing,” said the depositor. 
the story.” 

“Spring is here and you can save 
fifty cents a ton on your next year’s 
coal by stocking up now. If you can 
get by on eight tons, you save four 
dollars. Rebuild your savings balance 
and along comes some needed purchase 
usually made on the installment plan. 
It may be a washing machine, a kitchen 
cabinet or a new vacuum cleaner at 
five dollars off for cash. There you 
have nine dollars profit on two trans- 
actions. You can pay smaller and 
easier installments to your bank ac- 
count afterwards, if you please. 

“You may, perchance, have $10,000 
in life insurance. If you pay quarterly 
premiums, shift to an annual basis and 
cut down the total cost by ten or fifteen 


“Let’s hear 


dollars. It costs nothing to make the 
quarterly payments to your bank 
account,” 


“THE depositor reached for pencil and 

paper. He figured aloud. ‘$32.50 
profit for paying cash for car. $14 in 
bank interest for the $400 left un- 
touched. Turning over the top hun- 
dred, I would make $4 on coal, 
$10 on at least two purchases that 
otherwise would be by installment, 
and probably at least $10 saving on 
annual insurance payments. That 
totals up a $70 profit on my $500 in 
cash. Fourteen per cent on my money, 
and the safest investment I can think 
of. That’s good enough for me.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed the banker. 
“You’re not through yet. 

“Take fifty dollars of that money 


‘Fruit and berry season are 
coming soon and your wife 
probably plans to buy the 
year’s supply, at rock bottom 
prices, at a saving of several 
dollars"’ 


and add it to your checking account. 
You want to be ready for the many 
little profit opportunities that come 
along without letting your balance 
fall below the service charge line and 
without falling behind on your bills. 

“Fruit and berry season is coming 
soon and your wife probably plans to 
buy the year’s supply, at rock bottom 
prices, at a saving of several dollars. 
Plenty of canned fruits and preserves 
and jellies next winter will balance up 
the family rations, and maintain the 
family health. You will appreciate 
the lowered grocery bills all fall and 
winter. Potato prices are lowest at 
potato harvest time. If you have a 
good place to keep them, stock up then 
with your whole winter supply. When 
cool weather comes, you can buy apples 
and oranges by the box, or at least by 
the half box, instead of by the dozen. 
The two-room apartment dweller may 
not have a place to keep them, but that 
plan is practical for most people. 
Millions of people buy coal by the 
fraction of a ton, potatoes by the peck 
and a lot of other things in quantities 
too small. For every hundred dollars 
they spend that way, they pay out ten 
or twenty needlessly.” 

“True enough.” The depositor 
smiled. ‘“‘But I see a hole in that 
argument. If people kept apples and 
oranges always on hand, they’d eat 
more. At least the kids would raid 
those supp‘ies.” 

“I’ve often thought,” replied the 
genial cashier, “that there were two 
reasons why boys like to raid an apple 
tree. First, their boy nature is such 


Eleven 
that it really needs some high adven- 


ture. Second, their physical systems 
cry out for luscious fruits. If they eat 
more apples and consequently less 
candy, that is another saving. If 
parents, too, eat more fruit —well, 
doctor bills come high these days; the 
‘apple a day’ plan makes still another 
saving. 

“But let’s cut out the speculation and 
sticktoactualcash profits. 
In late winter your wife 
tells you the old over- 
coat won’t do another 
season. So you get one 
at a sale, ten to twenty 
dollars off. Bargain ad- 
vertisements appear in 
the papers every day 
and what you miss, your 
wife will surely see. 
Merchants must dispose 
of old stocks at discounts 
and the customers with 
open eyes and ready cash 
will be the winners. 


“IN a year’s time these 

little savings on 
groceries and dry goods 
mount up to a_sub- 
stantial profit. Add to 
that the discounts for 2, 3, or even 5 
per cent offered each month by some 
of your creditors, and you can’t help 
making at least 6 per cent on your 
checking account. Eight or 10 per 
cent is usually possible.” 

The cashier rose as if to end the 
interview. 

“Tell me something more,” the 
depositor requested. “‘You said that 
some people can make 50 or a 100 per 
cent dividends year after year. How 
about that?” : 

“Came near forgetting it,” the 
banker said. “Occasionally that is my 
strongest argument for keeping some- 
body’s money in the bank. 

‘“‘Having a thousand or so in ready 
cash, one man found just the home he 
wanted at a reduction of about $900. 
It was a new home, but the owner had 
to move quickly to another city.. The 
buyer was able to get a mortgage loan 
inaday orso. While the sudden move 
cost him three months’ rent on his old 
place, he saved some $600 in ultimate 
interest charges by that reduction. 

“Mergers, business slumps, and other 
conditions, are likely to enforce idle- 
ness. Any man or woman, from the 
president down, may have to get a new 
job. Those without money in the 
bank generally have to take the first 
thing that offers, whether they like the 
work or not. The man with a comfort- 
able savings balance to live on can 
afford to look around. Many a person 
thus prepared when the shakeup comes 


-is able to find a better job than ever. If 


it is a job at more congenial work, he 
is apt to do better at it, and rise to 


(Continued on page 46) 
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For the directors in the new 
home of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit. Observe the 
slides projecting from the top 
of the chair-backs. They may 
be lifted and placed across the 
arms to serve as improvised 
desks 


Building Trust Business 


The Possibilities and Means of Develop- 
ing the Various Types of Service 


. HE past ten years or so have been 
marked by a great expansion in 
trust facilities and in their use 
by the general public. If the recorded 
happenings of these years are spread 
out and examined in an endeavor to 
discover the forces which have been at 
work to bring about the remarkable 
growth which has, taken place, among 
many influences which can be recog- 
nized as having played parts of greater 
or less importance, a totally new factor 
will be observed, expanding at a rate 
which closely parallels the growth in 
the extension of trust services. This 
new factor is the use, by trust compa- 
nies and banks, of modern merchan- 
dising methods. The advertising de- 
partment and the new business depart- 
ment are the outward and visible signs 
of this development. 

The appearance of merchandising 
methods on the banking horizon was 
a revolutionary event. Banking func- 
tions had always been handled in a 
conservative fashion, and while the 
banker would willingly concede that 
advertising and selling were valuable 
aids in building up commercial enter- 
prises involving tangible articles, it was 
difficult for him to realize that the 
intangible services offered by the bank 
could be expanded by adopting the 
same general principles of merchandis- 
ing. The pioneers who took the initial 
experimental steps in this direction 
were men of exceptional courage and 
foresight. It is always difficult to alter 


By C. A. Morris 


Union Trust Company, Detroit 


accepted methods; comparatively easy 
to follow when the trail has been 
blazed and success demonstrated. 

Through the years of experimentation 
which followed, certain methods have 
been found to be effective in increasing 
the public appreciation and use of 
trust services. In an endeavor to set 
out some of these, which will be at- 
tempted in this article, it should always 
be kept in mind that few things can be 
regarded as definite and fixed. The 
final court of appeal is the attainment 
of results. Circumstances, localities, 
and conditions alter cases. The experi- 
ence of others and the methods which 
they have found effective can be logi- 
cally used, however, as stepping stones 
to advance to still greater effectiveness 
in spreading the knowledge of trust 
services among those who can _ use 
them with advantage. 

With these provisos in mind, the 
fundamental activities and methods 
employed by the advertising and new 
business departments of a modern 
trust department will be considered. 
While advertising and selling are 
two aspects of the same forces and 
should supplement each other, the 
most effective organization methods 
of the day appear to favor their sepa- 
ration into two departments, which, 


while co-operating closely, function 
separately. 

Following this arrangement, the 
advertising department will be con- 
sidered first. Its objectives are to 
bring to the attention of the public, 
through the use of the printed word, 
illustration and_ other  attention- 
compelling devices, the ends which 
are attained through the use of trust 
services. 

In no form of advertising are there 
greater opportunities for effective pres- 
entation of human interest arguments 
than in trust advertising. It deals 
with the highest aspirations and most 
lofty emotions of human beings. Pro- 
visions for loved ones, protection from 
the onslaughts of designing persons, 
comfort, happiness and opportunity 
for development are a few of the 
strings in the harp of human desires 
upon which the trust advertiser can 
skilfully play. 


MUcH money can be spent without 

accomplishing a great deal if 
there is not an experienced advertising 
man or a good agency directing the 
expenditures. 

In the first place, as in new business 
activities, the services offered by a 
trust department are so many and 
varied that it would be futile to try to 
inform the public about all of them at 
one time. 

To produce a consciousness in the 
public mind of the existence of the 
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trust department, and that it stands 
for the protection of loved ones from 
the uncertainties of life, is all that can 
be expected at the commencement. 
Technical language should be 
avoided. It is difficult for the average 
legally trained mind to do this, but 
the skilful advertising writer is able 
to present in well chosen, simple 
language, those technicalities requiring 


ture concerning the services can be 
mailed to these prospects at intervals. 
Itis a frequent practice to enclose return 
cards with such mailings, a new busi- 
ness representative following up the 
replies received. While the most 
effective direct mail literature is prob- 
ably that which is prepared by a skil- 
ful advertising man within the organi- 
zation, there is an abundance of good 
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briefly describing all services offered 
will be found effective. 

Many institutions make use of the 
bank lobbies and windows to attract 
attention. Such methods give excel- 
lent opportunity for dramatic presen- 
tations of trust services. Topical 
happenings and events closely asso- 
ciated with trust service, serve this 
purpose well. 

Outdoor advertising, which includes 
poster-boards, painted bulletin boards 
and spectacular displays of all kinds, 
find a place in the program where the 
appropriation permits, and serve to 
drive home and reinforce arguments 
presented at greater length elsewhere. 

Magazines, street car cards, radio 
exhibitions, novelties, and all other 
types of media find their uses. The 
main thing in deciding which to use is 
to make a plan of what it is desired to 
accomplish and then select the media 
which are calculated to do the job in 
the most effective way possible, with 
the appropriation available. 

Among the particular services which 
form good copy for newspaper and 
periodical advertising, the life insur- 
ance trust, especially, lends itself to 
dramatic appeals. One of the best 
introductions to other trust services 
is through the presentation of this 
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explanation for a proper understanding 
of the services offered. 

As has already been stated, adver- 
tising and new business activities 
should work hand in hand. If the new 
business department is concentrated 
upon any particular service, the adver- 
tising should prepare the public mind 
by instilling into it the fundamentals 
of the services offered. 


HE media employed to carry the 

advertising message are many, and 
each has its definite place. 

Newspaper advertising is effective 
in creating a background for the insti- 
tution, as well as in describing specific 
services. No direct results should be 
expected from it, though some may be 
obtained. It is designed to call atten- 
lion to the main functions of the organ- 
ization, to prepare the way for effective 
presentation by representatives, and 
to create prestige. 

Good typography, art and lay-out 
should be insisted upon. The quality 
of the institution will be measured by 
these things. A cheap appearing ad- 
verlisement will be regarded uncon- 
sclously as representing a cheap 
organization. 

Direct mail is an effective means for 
promoting the use of specific services. 
Lists of prospects can be built up from 
Various sources and interesting litera- 


ay 


material which can be obtained from 
syndicate houses specializing in the 
preparation of trust literature. 

Use can be made of inserts or leaflets 
to go into statement envelopes describ- 
ing services that may appeal. In 
this way at slight expense, a message 
is presented at regular or frequent 
intervals. 

Booklets of various kinds describing 
specific services may be obtained or 
prepared, while a master booklet 


trust, for though a man may have a 
very hazy notion of the duties of a 
corporate executor, he has definite 
ideas about insurance and can readily 
be led to see where loss is possible 
unless the funds are safeguarded. 
Furthermore, co-operation between un- 
derwriters and the institution is aided 
-by such advertising —an aspect which 
will be discussed at some length 
presently. 

Internal advertising is veryimportant 
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in keeping members of the organi- 
zation informed as to what is taking 
place. Copies of advertisements which 
are scheduled to appear should be 
posted where the employees can see 
them, while copies of booklets, letters 
and other material should be sent to 
the officers and any employees who 
are in direct contact with the public. 
No amount of advertising or new 
business effort can accomplish the 
full measure of results expected of 
them, without the hearty co-operation 
of every member of the institution. 
In an article of this nature, it is 
impossible to do more than mention 
in the briefest way matters that would 
require long articles if they were to be 
dealt with adequately. Any _ trust 
organization adding advertising and 
new business to its organization chart, 
even though it expects its trust officer 
to operate his own and these two de- 
partments without additional human 
aid, can ill afford to neglect availing 
itself of the splendid aids provided by 
the Trust Development Committee of 
the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association and 
by the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. Libraries containing detailed 
experiences of others; complete plans 
—how they were worked out and the 
results achieved—have been gradu- 
ally built up by these organizations. 
* Endless time, money and effort will be 
saved by using them liberally. 
Coming now to the new business 
department, its objectives may be 
briefly described as organizing to use 
every wise means to get trust business. 
The wisdom of the means employed 
must always be measured in terms of 
the confidence they are calculated to 
inspire. Each trust received by the 


trust department is evidence of some- 
one’s faith and belief in the institution. 
Hence, high-pressure selling methods 
and those that savor of bally-hoo 
should be guarded against with the 
greatest care. 

Out of the many services which may 
be undertaken by the trust department, 
there are some upon which major efforts 
may well be concentrated to avoid 
waste of effort. As executorships, 
trusteeships and guardianships under 
wills, together with life insurance 
trusteeships, form the majority of 
usual trust appointments and appear 
to be the most popular, they can 
generally be featured with advantage. 


AFTER deciding upon the nature of 

the services to promote, arguments 
should be sought to bring out the 
strong points in their favor and to 
answer every possible objection that 
can be raised. A good method, fre- 
quently employed, is to note every 
objection advanced, find an answer 
for it and incorporate both question 
and answer in a file available for ready 
reference. Thus we accumulate a 
wealth of material of great value in 
building strong arguments, removing 
objections, and aiding the new business 
representative to cope effectively with 
almost any situation, and which is 
highly useful in training new men. 
Among the arguments which may be 
developed, the fact that no beneficiary 
of any trust administered by an Ameri- 
can trust company has suffered the 
loss of a single dollar for which the 
trust company was legally responsible, 
is a remarkable truth and is surprising 
to those who hear it for the first time, 
Use may well be made of the imposing 
lists of men of affairs in all walks of 
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life upon the probate records reveal 
as having appointed trust institutions 
to settle their estates. Of all general 
arguments that can be used to prove 
the effectiveness of a particular trust 
institution, there is perhaps none 
stronger than the ability to state that 
all its officers and directors, with per- 
haps a majority of the shareholders 
and a number of employees, have 
appointed it as the executor of their 
estates. This speaks with unanswer- 
able logic of the implicit faith those 
connected with the institution have in 
its capabilities. If the leaders of an 
organization indicate by their actions 
faith in their own institution, they can 
be expected to give invaluable aid in 
building up the trust department by 
their personal efforts. 

If the trust institution is a bank, the 
list of its clientele forms a logical 
prospect list for the new business 
department. Much is known about 
most of the clients who _ transact 
business, while the aid of the officers 
and employees of the bank can be 
enlisted with effect in converting these 
customers to the use of trust services. 
This consideration points out the 
advisability of informing the employees 
thoroughly concerning the forms of 
service being offered. When they can 
answer the questions of enquirers with 
intelligence and direct them to thé 
source of the information they seek, 
a great deal has been accomplished in 
removing sand from the bearings, and 
lubricating the internal machinery of 
the organization. Commercial cus- 
tomers, certain savings depositors, 
bond buyers, customers of foreign 
departments, borrowers, renters of 
large safe deposit boxes, and so on, are 
excellent prospects for the solicitation 
(Continued on page 40) 
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fhe Account 


The signature of 


for the purpose of signing checks for and against the account of the undersigned in the First National 
Bank in Minneapolis, and for the endorsement of checks, drafts, notes, etc., for deposit therein. This 
authority is to be in effect until written revocation is received by the Bank. 


on the reverse side of this card is hereby authorized 


Dated, this day of 


The undersigned 


lis, Minn., 19. 


and 


By. 


Joint Depositors, hereby agree, each with the other, and with the First National Bank in Minneapolis, 
that all funds heretofore and hereafter deposited to the credit of this account are, and shall be the joint 
property of the undersigned, subject to the order of either. The balance, upon the death of either, shall be 
the sole property of the survivor and shall be payable upon his order. 


First Nationat Bank is Mixnearouts 


Joint Depositors 


The agreement —and home — of the First National Bank 


The Way of Minneapolis 
Banks When Women “Join” 


cBy Thomas J. Malone 


persons, payable to “either or the 

survivor,’ are becoming increas- 
ingly popular in Minneapolis banks 
—among customers, at least. While 
savings departments show the higher 
ratios of such joint accounts, joint 
checking accounts have shared in 
depositor favor and are more and 
more common. 

The tendency toward joint accounts 
is attributed to a broadening public 
understanding of the nature of 
bank accounts; to bank advertising 
that has “sold” the convenience of 
individual checking deposits; and to 
women’s familiarity with the privileges 
of banking as a result of the broadening 
of women’s associations with business 
—and besides, their desire to retain the 
benefits of banking service after mar- 
riage. 

A large majority of such accounts — 
more than 90 per cent in some banks — 
are between husband and wife. More- 
over, in the remaining minority of 
instances, one of the two joint partici- 
pants usually is a woman. Perhaps 
man’s recognition of the right of 
woman to a greater degree of economic 
freedom also helps to explain the 
trend. 

However, the main purpose in 
effecting such form of deposit, as the 
Danks view it, is to insure the right of 
survivorship. 

Only one bank in Minneapolis, a 


| hoe in the names of two 


savings institution, recommends in its 
advertising the opening of a “‘joint and 
several account,” as the Minnesota 
statute terms it. In the commercial 
banks, the initiative is left largely to the 
customer —for in the commercial banks, 
the joint account is not always re- 
ceived enthusiastically, for reasons 
that will be presently explained. 

When the First National Bank 
unintentionally directed attention to 
the joint deposit, many of its customers 
forthwith changed individual accounts 
to joint. Kenneth M. Morrison, the 
bank’s comptroller, told about it. 

“Some years ago we sent out sig- 
nature cards to a considerable number 
of depositors with a request for new 
signatures. A person’s signature often 
changes with the years, and we 
find it desirable to renew the cards at 
intervals. 

“Our card contains on the face the 
form for an individual account, and on 
the reverse a form for granting power 
of attorney and one for opening a 
joint account. The latter form states 
that the deposit shall be the joint 
property of the joint depositors, sub- 
ject to the order of either, and that the 
balance, upon the death of either, 
shall be the sole property of and pay- 
able to the survivor. Signatures of 
both are required. 

“To our surprise, about one-fourth 
of those receiving our request for 
renewed signature, changed their in- 
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dividual accounts to joint. Most of 
them were husbands who brought their 
wives to sign up then and there. These 
customers had read the joint deposit 
agreement and, casual though the man- 
ner of the statement of it, were 
moved to action by it.” 

Perhaps more joint accounts would 
be opened in banks generally if people 
knew that such service existed and 
was available. Of a total of 12,359 
checking accounts in the First National, 
as of a March date this year —8,235 
commercial and 4,124 women —about 
15 per cent were joint accounts, about 
one in seven. The figures are for the 
main bank, exclusive of branches. 


CCORDING to Mr. Morrison, the 

bank regards these two-name ac- 
counts as joint tenancies, not tenancies 
in common, an interpretation supported 
by decisions in various states. The 
“distinguishing incident’ of a joint 
tenancy is, of course, the right of 
survivorship. 

Technical designation of two-name 
deposits as “joint” when the names as 
entered on bank records are connected 
by “and,” and ‘alternate’ when 
connected by “or,” is disregarded in 
Minneapolis. All the larger banks, at 
least, use the “or” form, call the 
account “joint” and look upon it as a 
joint tenancy. Authorities hold that 
an “and” deposit virtually becomes 
an alternate if the agreement with the 
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POWER OF ATTORNEY 
To Midland National Bank & Trust Company of Minneapolis: 
I hereby make, 


and appoint. 


Witness: 


whose signature appears on the reverse side of this card, my true and lawful attorney, for me in my name 
(1) to open an account with you: (2) to draw checks against my account; 
without recourse, checks, drafts, bills of exchange or notes, which may require my endorsement, for deposit 
@s cash or for collection in your bank, and to do all lawful acts requisite for effecting these premises; here- 
by ratifying and confirming all that mv said attorney shall do therein by virtue of these presents. 


(3) to endorse, with or 


JOINT ACCOUNT 
To Midland National Bank & Trust Company of Minneapolis: 
he 


Witness: 


deposits in this account are made by the undersigned jointly, and you may discharge your obliga- 
tions for the same by payment to either or to the survivor of the undersigned. 


TRADE NAME 
To Midland National Bank & Trust Company of Minneapolis: 


The account carried on your books as. 


Witness: 


is a trade name used by me. I am sole owner. 


Form 4A 


The style of agreement of the Midland National Bank 


and Trust Company 


bank calls for payment to either 
depositor. 

The accounts being considered here 
are only those specifically recognizing 
a survivorship right and do not include 
trust accounts, so called, nor occa- 
sional and special two-name accounts 
whose sole purpose may be to permit 
either depositor to draw during the 
life of both. Nor do they include that 
kind of deposit which requires the 
signatures of both depositors to draw. 
This form, because of the frequency of 
its impelling motive, might be called 
the “contrition account.”” A savings 
department manager explained it. 

“Such accounts usually originate, 


‘in our bank, in some such way as 


this. A depositor with a poorly con- 
trolled taste for liquor will come in 
with his wife after one of his lapses 
from grace. He has drawn on his 
deposit to pay for his good time. He 
is sadder and wiser. The wife, prob- 
ably, has stood for that sort of thing as 
long as she intends to. She has told 
him so. John, being humble and 
contrite, has agreed to tie his deposit 
up in their joint names by a stipulation 
with the bank that withdrawals shall 
require the signatures of both. She 
hasn’t cured John of his appetite, but 
she has restricted its range of indul- 
gence and safeguarded the deposit. 

“Yes, we have quite a number of 
such accounts. They are altogether 
different from our ‘joint and severals.’ ”’ 

While the Minnesota statute permits 
more than two persons in a joint ac- 
count, most such accounts are in two 
names only. The variety of pairs runs 
through husband and wife, parent and 
child, and so on. Usually only one of 
the two uses the account —making de- 
posits and withdrawals—which in- 
dicates that survivorship is the princi- 
pal motive. 

The First National checks up its 
account files periodically, not only for 
outgrown signatures but for accounts 
still carried as joint though one of the 
parties has died. It by no means 
follows that, after a death, the sur- 
viving depositor immediately with- 
draws the balance. It sometimes 


RE 


happens that the survivor continues 
the deposit with its title unchanged. 
Such a deposit has ceased to be joint, 
and the bank asks the owner to re- 
enter it as individual —or with another 
co-tenant if he so prefers. This gets 
the decedent’s name off the books. 
Joint checking accounts that show no 
activity, in or out, over a three-month 
period are segregated, set off as dor- 
mant. ‘““The chances are ninety-nine 
to one that such an account will never 
be revived. 

Although only a minority of joint 
accounts are aclive as regards both 
depositors, it is that double activity 
that prejudices against joint-accounl 
business. 

When two persons, as husband and 
wife, are drawing frequently on the 
same deposit, it be- 
hooves each to keep 
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Again, in a large bank a check 
bearing a woman’s signature and 
received from clearing house, will 
normally be referred to the women’s 
department. Mayhap no such account 
is found there. It goes back to general 
bookkeepers, and is identified as drawn 
on a joint account in the commercial 
department, although nothing about 
the check indicated it. Time and 
labor lost. In these days, when most 
local checks drawn by women are 
cashed at the home grocery, the drug 
store or the check-cashing bureau of 
a department store, a joint account 
may become a nuisance. 

On the other hand, a merger of two 
unprofitable individual accounts may 
lower the handling cost and so be 
desirable to the bank. 


BANK occasionally has a request, 

which it must refuse, to open an 
account in the names of two persons 
so that it shall be payable to the sur- 
vivor but with a proviso that one of the 
two shall not be permitted to draw on it 
during the life of the other. It may be 
a husband seeking to “‘fix”’ his deposit 
so that his wife is not to share title and 
may enjoy only after his death. The 
law doesn’t work that way. He 
should make a will. Yet that kind of 
request reveals an ignorance of certain 
legal requirements to insure survivor- 
ship right in a joint account. Bankers 
suspect that such ignorance is not 
uncommon among persons who sign 
joint deposil agreements. 

It is the practice of Minneapolis 
banks —as perhaps of banks elsewhere 
in Minnesota and in other states where 
the joint account flourishes—not to 
inquire into the intention and acts of 

persons opening the 


the other informed 


account. They are not 
bound to do so. 


concerning checks A Wise Man 
issued. Otherwise, the and His Savings HEY are satisfied 


balance may be over- 
drawn, with resulting 
annoyance, if not 
worse, to them and 
the bank. Because of 
a lack of such co- 
operation, the joint 
account is peculiarly 
susceptible to produc- 
ing N.S. F’s.  Alter- 
calions over balance 
may arise belween de- 
positors and bank; and 


and possible loss.” 


man and his wife, 


“ss I WOULD rather leave my wife and fam- 

ily a substantial Savings Account and 
some good life insurance than a heritage of 
speculative investments to cause them worry 


The result of this decision was a “Joint & 
Several a— here in the name of this 


An Insurance Savings Account here takes 
care of his insurance premiums. 


Why not provide as 


wisely for your family? 
FARMERS 8 MECHANICS 
SAVINGS BANK 
115 So. 4th St., Minneapolis after its withdrawal. 


when both depos- 
ilors sign the form of 
agreement they use. 
These agreements are 
purposed protect 
the banks in making 
payments in good 
faith. They do not 
necessarily protect a 
survivor in the pos- 
session of the deposit 


how many such alter- 
cations are confined to the depositors 
themselves is not computable. 

Banks that levy a charge on over- 
drafts, a practice not general in 
Minneapolis, find it stimulates family 
accord in operating a joint deposit. 
In savings banks and departments, 
overdrawing by joint depositors is 
precluded by the necessity of present- 
ing the pass book for each withdrawal. 


Experience in 
various states reveals 
that there is no certainty of outcome in 
closingsuch joint accounts, and court de- 
cisions regarding them differ markedly. 

Agreement forms used by _ two 
Minneapolis banking institutions are 
submitted. Each is to be signed by 
both depositors and a witness for the 
bank. One reads: 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


anking Before 
the Civil War 


With Special Reference 
to the Personnel and 
Methods of Operation 


cy William H. Kniffin 


(Illustrations from “The Banks of New York” 
by J. S. Gibbons) 


PART II 


N my first article, I attempted to 

] give a bird’s-eye picture of banking 
before the Civil War. The under- 

lying principles that guided the banks 
in their conduct were set forth at 
length. We found that the era of 
distrust had been succeeded by a 
growing faith in the banks. 

The banks, compared with those of 
today, were relatively small, although 
important at that time. They hewed 
close to the line of fundamental bank- 
ing functions. It was an era of cash. 
The bank check was just beginning to 
take its place in the sun. The work was 
done entirely by hand and brain, and 
mechanical means had not yet been 
developed to lighten the banker’s 
burden. The credit department was 
not yet and loans were made through 
personal knowledge of the borrower 
and his business and his reputation. 

Wall Street loans were looked upon 
with suspicion. The promissory note 
was the most common of all business 
instruments and was used in large 
numbers. The loans of the banks 
were largely discounts of such paper, 
which the business houses had taken 
in payment for goods sold; settlements 
were made directly between the banks 
and in cash. The Clearing House 
was yet to come. 

We shall now get an inside banking 
picture focused on personnel and the 
methods of operation. We shall find 
that many of the present day customs 
then obtained; that the basic law of 
banking has not changed; that then, as 
now, there were forgers and counter- 
feiters and sharp practice and un- 
profitable accounts and _ overdrafts. 
The era of cash settlements directly 
between banks was to give way to 
Clearing House settlements through 
credit instruments —the beginning of 


credit as a factor in bank settlements. 
We begin our journey into this inter- 
esting past with the president. 

The president of a bank, then as 
now, was either an executive officer 
in daily attendance at the bank, or 
merely an honorary official. In the 
days of which I write, in all legal rela- 
tions, the president was the bank. 
The title to real estate was vested in 
him and his official signature gave title 
by conveyance. He was plaintiff or 
defendant in suits involving the bank. 
He was made assignee of property 
given as security for debts due the 
bank. Then, as now, he signed the 
stock certificates and note issues of the 
bank. He was the only officer who did 
not give bonds for faithful performance 
of duty. These bonds were always 
personal, for bonding companies had 
not then come into existence. His 
salary ran from $2,000 up to $10,000 
a year. He is described as a man of 
means, dignified and diplomatic. Since 
the loans were based upon personal 
knowledge of the borrowers, he re- 
quired a fund of local information re- 
garding business houses. He needed, 
more so than today, an inquisitive 
instinct to guide him in the granting 
of credit. In a large sense, he was the 
bank’s credit man. 

Our historian* observes that the 
directors selected their favorite chairs 
and always sat in the same places. I 
have noticed, likewise, that whatever 
place a director selects as his seat at 
the first meeting of a group, that will be 
his permanent place thereafter. Men 
do not change their fundamental 
habits any more than banks change 
their fundamental operations. They 
both run true to form. 


The Little Fellow 


It has long been a truism in banking 
that “‘the little fellow of today may be 


* J. S. Gibbons, author of ‘The Banks of New York,” 
D. Appleton & Company, 1858. 


Paying out a ton of gold at the old Clearing House, Broad Street 


the big man of tomorrow.” In this 
belief the banks have found it profit- 
able to cultivate the small merchant 
and manufacturer. Great institutions 
sometimes have modest beginnings; 
and those who help in the beginning 
are apt to profit in the end. 

We bankers have seen our clients 
grow up, day by day, month by month, 
and year by year. Some at first have 
kept but modest accounts and asked 
but little credit. In many instances the 
risk seemed unduly large, the loans 
were granted with hesitancy and the 
account was carried on an unprofitable 
basis in the hope that some day both 
would be worth while —and they were. 
The little fellow needs help when he is 
little —not when he is big; and that is 
often the most difficult time for him 
to obtain it. 

As early as the time of which I write, 
this was accepted as good banking 
doctrine. The author says: “It is one 
of the duties of the president to protect 
the dealer when he is unjustly assailed; 
and it is directly for the advantage of 
the bank. Besides the general results 
of the fair treatment of credit, there 
is this particular result: that the 
best class of customers that a bank can 
have consists of those whom it has 
nurtured from moderate to larger 
success, and whose experience has all 
along linked in agreeable intercourse 
with its officers and directors. These 
are not easily seduced to open accounts 
with other banks; but they are faithful 
to their old friends and they introduce 
other dealers.” I have found it so. 


The Cashier 


The old-time bank cashier was an 
important personage. He was a marked 
man in society, in business and in 
banking circles. In many instances, 


he was the bank and so regarded by 
the public. He was at the bank all the 
time, as the president was not. The 
latter in many instances was a mere 
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figurehead. The cashier opened the 
mail, wrote the letters, figured the 
exchange, made reports, kept the 
minutes, made the loans, waited on 
the window, and often kept the note 
records. 

The bank correspondence was ad- 
dressed to him personally, as cashier, 
and not to the corporation. The man 
was greater than his institution. Checks 
were endorsed “Pay Walter Mead, 
Cashier, or order, Andrew Mason, 
Cashier.” Checks payable to the 
bank were payable to him as its official 
head. He was better known in many 
instances than the bank he worked for. 
Our historian observes: ‘‘Greater free- 
dom of expression is commonly in- 
dulged in by dealers in conversing 
with the cashier than with the presi- 
dent, whose official dignity imposes 
more respect in tone and manner. 
The former is therefore more likely to 
be the brunt of an outburst of personal 
irritation. He receives it, however, in 
official capacity and does not allow it 
to interfere with the general suavity 
of his intercourse.” 

One of these old-time cashiers caught 
a certain “Mr. Kight” kiting checks. 
He summarily stopped him and laid 
down this principle of banking, to be 


old-time paying teller, who was gener- 
ally next in rank. There were few if 
any assistant cashiers in those days and 
the vice-presidents are scarcely men- 
tioned. 


‘THE paying teller was looked upon 

as a man in whom reposed grave re- 
sponsibility in the money affairs of 
his bank. He handled money in 
large quantities, relatively more so 


THE BURROUGHS 


funds. Stop payments are but casually 
mentioned. 

One of the most important of his 
duties was then, as it is today, the 
certification of checks, which was a 
more imposing ceremony than now. 
The paying teller alone was authorized 
to certify and the discretion of the 
teller in this respect was for the most 
part quite independent of the superior 
officers. They did not interfere with 


Wall Street on Suspension Day, October 14, 1857 


observed then as we try to observe it 
now: “There is but one way for us to 
transact business, Mr. Kight, and that 
is to pay checks only when we have the 
deposit to pay with, and to refuse to 
pay when we have not.” In other 
words, the problem of the uncollected 
funds was then apparent as it has been 
ever since, and kiting cannot exist 
where payment is not made against 
uncollected funds. 


The Paying Teller 
I have said that the old-time bank 
cashier was a gentleman of distinction. 
He was; but hardly less so than the 


than today. He was custodian, then 
as now, of the bank’s cash. He kept 
the key to the vault and would not 
even allow the president to have access 
to his money supply —that was his 
sacred domain, within which none 
could enter. As a matter of fact the 
public paid proper homage to bank 
tellers, whether paying or receiving — 
vastly more so, I think, than it does 
today. Then, as now, he was charged 
with the payment of the checks drawn 
on the bank and was responsible for 
their regularity in the matter of date, 
filling, signature, identification or en- 
dorsement, balance and uncollected 


A run on a bank 


him in performing this work, and in 
this field he reigned supreme. “Such,” 
says the writer, “is the influence 
acquired by a competent and judicious 
clerk in his post that he obtains a 
degree of respect from the customers 
of the bank little less than is accorded 
the president or cashier.” These 
cerlifications were made with the 
understanding that the funds would 
be in hand by three o’clock. It was 
in substance a day loan without secur- 
ity and in time led to serious conse- 
quences. <A _ refusal to certify was 
equivalent to a protest of the paper, 
which at that time was looked upon 
as of more consequence than we are 
apt to accord it today. Men were very 
jealous of their good name; and a 
protest or a refusal to certify their 
checks was not to be taken lightly. 
The technique of certifications was 
the same then as now. The account of 
the maker was charged immediately 
and certified checks account credited; 
the latter debited when the check 
came back. This process superseded 
the older one where the account was 
not charged until the check was pre- 
sented for payment—a_ very bad 
practice which needs no argument here 
to prove. The card signature had nol 
then come into being and the signatures 
were taken on a signature book. The 
author estimates that through the 
Clearing House and over the counters 
of the fifty-three banks there was 
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paid 8,000 millions in a year, and a total 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 checks a day. 


The Unprofitable Account 


The banker who discovered that he 
was losing money on certain accounts 
and set about to correct the matter, 
may have considered that he had a 
new problem; but unless this banker 
functioned some hundred years ago, 
he had discovered nothing new. Many 


practices is the exchange of checks, 
sometimes dating the checks, or one 
of them, ahead. It is a convenient and 
very common way of borrowing money 
between business men. If both intend 
to use the check, it is kiting; but if one 
gives a current check in exchange for 
a postdated one, he is merely giving 
the lender an instrument that will pay 
the debt on its due date. The basic 
law is that a postdated check cannot 


Nineteen 


after being warned of its impropriety 
would lose credit, and probably re- 
ceive notice to withdraw his account.” 
In these days, we are less drastic in 
closing accounts than our friend seems 
to have been, and if we followed his 
advice we would lose many accounts. 
We are better educated in the practice 
than he and regard it less seriously. 


Forgery and Check Protection 


The problem of forged checks, then 
as now, was an ever-present one, al- 
though in this latter day the crook has 
found it easier to raise or alter a genu- 
ine check than to create a forged one 
that will pass scrutiny. Then, as now, 
the burden of forgery was upon the 
bank. The check protector had not 
yet come into existence and various 
devices were used to protect the checks 
of that time. Confidential marks 
independent of the signature were 
sometimes agreed upon between the 
customer and the teller as a further 
aid to the teller in distinguishing the 
real from the false. For instance, a 
pin hole in the centre of the check was 
used by some, or the same token in a 
certain letter of the name, or some 
peculiarity in the writing as agreed 
upon. Bul as soon as the forger —and 


The old fashion of settlement on Friday 


of our unprofitable accounts today are 
with us because we invited them in, 
and now are sorry we did; but in olden 
time these accounts appear to have 
come without solicitation, and were 
as unwelcome then as now. The 
banker of that time seems to have had 
more courage than we possess, for he 
summarily closed them —a_ practice 
some banks might well follow, only 
to pass their troubles on to some other 
bank. Our writer, in discussing the 
paying teller, thus describes these 
accounts: ‘‘Next come the retail shop- 
keepers, mechanics and small manu- 
facturers. Many of this class keep 
accumulating accounts and seldom 
call for loans; or if so, to a very moder- 
ate extent. Separately their deposits 
are not large, but in the aggregate, 
they add materially to the loaning 
facilities of the bank. They draw but 
few checks, and their accounts are not 
subject to sudden changes. The 
teller soon acquires such a knowledge 
of them as to remember which need 
watching; and the bookkeepers aid 
him in this by an alphabetical list of 
balances. An old bank gradually 
expurgates its ledgers of troublesome 
accounts, while a new bank, from com- 
petition for business, or non-acquaintance 
with the character of dealers, is likely to 
fall heir to them.’ That is true today. 


Postdated Checks 
One of the most prevalent of banking 


Making exchange in six minutes at the Clearing House 


be paid until its due date arrives. It 
is essentially a time bill of exchange, 
payable on the date specified. As far 
back as the fifties this was the rule. 

The author says: “A check paid 
before it is due is not chargeable to the 
dealer until the true date transpires. 
He might withdraw his balance mean- 
while and fail to provide for it subse- 
quently, thus throwing the loss on the 
bank. It is therefore hazardous to 
admit of dates that have undergone 
any apparent alteration. The post- 
dating of checks is regarded by bank 
officials as a commercial misdemeanor. 
A dealer who persists in the practice 


and there seems to have been plenty 
of forgers —discovered the identifying 
marks, he was further fortified in his 
operations. 

The criminal operated much as he 
does today. He would make a small 
purchase at a store, tender a large bill 
which the storekeeper could not change 
and offer to take the latter’s check 
instead, thus obtaining a genuine 
check. The operator did not attempt 
to cash the forged checks himself, but 


used boys and strangers, just as some 


crooks today use taxi drivers in pre- 
senting their checks to the banks. 
They also opened accounts with cash, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Looking Into the 
Future of Chain 
Store Securities as 
the Dealer Sees It 


An Interview With 


CLERMONT CARTWRIGHT 


of Shields & Company, New York 


By 


Fred B. Barton 


i O, chain store securities are not 
N new. Discriminating investors 
have bought them for years. 
If you look back you can see the demand 
has grown each year. 
 **You can see also that the investors 
who bought comparatively unknown 
but well-managed chains a few years 
ago have profited heavily. That 
explains in part why the public wants 
chain store securities today.” 

So speaks Clermont Cartwright of 
the banking house of Shields & Com- 
pany, New York, which has financed a 
generous number of nationally known 
chains. 

In determining whether or not a local 
chain merits financing, these investment 
bankers do more than look at the 
financial statement—at holdings of 
real estate, and so on. 

“The financialstatement doesn’t begin 
to tell the story,” says Mr. Cartwright, 
in outlining the steps by which his com- 
pany places new issues of securities on 
the market. “The book value of the 
stock has very little to do with the 
actual or market value. It’s the earn- 
ings record that counts most. 

“For example: the Woolworth five- 
and-ten cent stores are worth today 
more than 750 millions, if you figure 
the market value of their stock. The 
actual tangible assets of the company 
are carried on the balance sheet at 145 
millions. But the company is making 
35 millions a year, and its earnings are 
steadily increasing, so that stockholders 
who have held their stock for any 
length of time have been handsomely 
repaid. 

“The tangible assets in many profit- 
able businesses make up only a small 


and the Chain Stores 
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In Des Moines, lowa—every store in the building occupied by a chain 


per cent of the market value of that 
business. Take General Motors: its 
stock is selling around five times 
the book value. And is_ probably 
worth it. 

“What is it that makes a profit? 
It’s organization. It’s the good will of 
the consumer. It’s good management. 
It’s the ability to meet competition, 
face problems and make decisions, 
and to make money.” 


UMMARIZING his experience of 

years of chain store financing, to 
a capsule, Mr. Cartwright outlined 
the three things his firm looks 
for in considering a chain for public 
financing. 

“First comes management. What 
record has the management shown in 
the past? If it has demonstrated that 
it knows the business and can operate 
at a profit, that’s all-important. If 
it’s a one-man concern without proper 
support or men in reserve, we fight shy 
of it. 

“Second comes the record of the 
company itself. We look at a record of 
the sales year by year and the profits. 
If sales have been increasing and profits 
keeping step, we are interested. 

“Third, the line of business. Some 
lines are more attractive than others. 
The future possibilities must be care- 
fully considered—whether there is 
room for growth. 

“In instances where the owner is 
selling part of his interests in order to 
diversify his investments, we want to 
know that he will continue to hold a 


large enough interest so he still feels a 
responsibility for the company.” 

As for the earnings: 

“A firm may have a weak balance 
sheet and still be fundamentally sound. 
It may have expanded too fast, so that 
it is financially poor. Well managed, 
you understand, and making good 
profits, but spread out too thin. Fre- 
quently a chain store company which 
has built up a remarkable business out 
of its own capital, needs and deserves 
outside capital now. That is where the 
investment banker enters in. 

“The function of the investment 
banker is to put a company on a perma- 
nent basis. We don’t usurp the func- 
tions of a commercial bank. If a chain 
store company wants to borrow money 
to prepare for a big Christmas sale, it 
goes to the local bank. If, on the other 
hand, it wishes to round out its territory 
by opening new stores, or obtain added 
advantages by annexing a_ similar 
nearby chain, it goes to the investment 
banker. He provides this new capital 
by selling securities of the company to 
investors.” 


A GROWING receptiveness on the 
part of the public is easily ex- 
plained, Mr. Cartwright continues. 
‘““Everybody knows chain stores. In 
any little town the local citizens are 
familiar with a dime store, or a 25- 
cents-to-$1 store, or any of the many 
excellent apparel and shoe chains. 
They have seen companies open one 
store, make a success of that, and 
open more. They recognize efficient 
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management; they recognize’ the 
values that a chain can give. 
“The figures tell the story: 
In 1925, 26 issues were 
marketed, totaling $ 53,476,000 
In 1926, 26 issues were 
marketed, totaling $ 32,346,000 
In 1927, 35 issues were 
marketed, totaling $ 88,769,000 
In 1928, 71 issues were 
marketed, totaling $241,975,000 
“That makes $416,000,000 worth of 
chain store securities the public has 
bought within four years.” 
Concerning the future, this student 
of economic developments is optimistic. 
“There are only about 100,000 
chain stores in 
the country to- 


wright. ‘We listed five reasons why il 
is advantageous for a chain store 
company to have its stock widely held 
and listed on a stock exchange. They 
are: 
1 —Diversification of investment. 
2—Creation of a market for the 
stock of the company. 
3—Provides means for the pur- 
chase of stock for em- 
ployees. 

4—Stimulation of sales of com- 
pany through greater num- 
ber of stockholders. 

5—Strengthened position of the 
company for any future 
financing. 


Twenty-one 


from within. Sound investment prin- 
ciples, however, favor a man who diver- 
sifies his investment, Moreover, few 
chain store companies can reach their 
fullest success with only the capital 
they started with. 

“So in 1925 we sold preferred and 
common stock in Peoples Drug. 

“During the next thirty months the 
company tripled the number of its 
stores. 

“In 1928 Peoples Drug felt that 
additional capital could be profitably 
employed to buy out some other 
chains. So we refunded the original 
8 per cent preferred stock with a new 
61% per cent issue and provided capital 

for further ex- 


day,” says Mr. 


Cartwright. 
“That leaves 
room for con- 
siderable de- 
velopment. We 
have more than 
one million re- 
tail outlets in the 
country in all. 
“There are 
very few national 


chains. There 
are many strong, 
local chains 


doing a_ profit- 
able business in 
a restricted ter- 
ritory — perhaps 
half a dozen 
states. 

“As for oppor- 
tunity for growth 


pansion. 
1 “This stock 
was all preferred, 


convertible 
into common at 
any time within 
five years—114 
shares of com- 
mon for each 
share of pre- 
ferred. The pre- 
ferred was mar- 
keted at 10714 
and has been as 
high as 130. The 
common was 
originally issued 
three and a half 
_ years ago at 30 
and today is 83.” 
Two methods 
are used, he says, 
to make it attrac- 
tive for a _pre- 


and profits, we 


ferred stock- 


tabulated the 
sales and profits 
of four dime store companies — Wool- 
worth, Kresge, Kress and McCrory — 
for the past ten years. 

“Taking their 1918 income as 100 
per cent, today’s income from those 
four firms is 659.5 per cent. An invest- 
ment of $1,000 in each of those four 
companies in 1918 would be worth 
$73,462 today. As for sales, these 
four leading chains sold in 1928 310.4 
per cent of their 1918 figures —in spite 
of growing competition. Growth of 
the smaller chains has been even faster. 

“So much for the ,public’s side of it. 
With chain store stocks hurdling into 
higher values all the time, obviously 
there has been no trouble in marketing 
new securities. The public’s eagerness 
to buy into chain stores is based on 
shrewd common sense.” 

But how about the chains them- 
selves? If they have something so 
good that it breaks new records for 
profits, why share it? Why distribute 
a good thing among strangers? 

_“We answered that question in a 
little booklet called ‘A Partnership 
With the Public,’ replied Mr. Cart- 


One of the Peoples Drug Stores in Washington, D. C. 


“The process of creating a market 
for a chain store security may take 
weeks or even months, especially if the 
concern is not widely known. But once 
real investment interest has been 
established, demand for the stock 
causes its value to appreciate at a much 
faster rate than the earnings of the 
company. While the earnings of a 
company may increase 50 per cent 
during the first two years after its 
stock has been made available and well 
known to investors, it is not unusual 
for the value of the stock during the 
same length of time to double.” 


T° illustrate how public financing has 

benefited a chain, Mr. Cartwright 
told the story of the Peoples Drug 
Stores, of Washington, D. C. 

“Peoples Drug was built up over a 
period of twenty years by Dr. Malcolm 
G. Gibbs, its founder and president, 
and his associates,” he explained. 
“Dr. Gibbs was practically the sole 
owner. He has worked hard, plowed 
the earnings back into new stores, and 
expanded the business almost entirely 


holder to convert 

his holdings into 
common stock. One is a_ sliding 
scale: a share of preferred may be con- 
verted into 11% shares of common up 
to 1931 and 14% shares from 1931 to 
1934, for example. 

The second device is through the use 
of warrants, permitting the purchase 
of new common stock at a fixed price 
for a fixed length of time. These 
warrants have a definite cash value, 
depending on the market price of the 
common stock they represent. 

“These conversion features give to 
the preferred stockholder an opportu- 
nity to profit from the growth of the 
company,” says Mr. Cartwright. ““The 
company, on the other hand, receives 
cash from the issue of the additional 
common stock, which may be used to 
retire part of the preferred, for opening 
of new stores, or for other corporate 
purposes.” 

Mr. Cartwright is ‘sold’ on the 
economic soundness of chain stores. 


But he finds no hard and fast formula 


for chain store success. 
“It used to be we’d list certain 
economic advantages of a chain. A 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Interest 


How Long Would Savings 
Depositors Heed It if the 
Banks Would Speak Out? 


By James H. Collins 


HIS has to be a bed-time story. 
It is just one of those things, 


and might happen anywhere. 

Once upon a time, there was a city, 
and it had banks, and the banks paid 
about so much interest on savings, 
and all was well. Then, along came 
some clever gentlemen, and put sand 
in the sugar. And for a time there was 
strife. People with money at interest 
_ drew it out of one place, and hurried 
to put it elsewhere, and there was a 
great t’do. 

Then a fact-finding bank man dug 
into the situation, and did two things: 
He showed that there was sand in the 
sugar of the interest for the depositor; 
and also that the borrowers from these 
near-higher interest places were paying 
for sand too. 


* * 


That’s my story, and you under- 
stand why the people and the place 
are better left incognito. The real 
meat of the story is the way in which 
this trouble was met. 

The interest paid on savings in most 
communities is as staple as sugar in 
grocery stores. 

Every savings institution has the 
same sugar to sell, just as every life 
insurance agent has the same rates. 
The law of supply and demand takes 
care of that, and the state banking 
department. 

However, there is no law governing 
what you may say about interest rates 
or insurance premiums. 

And that’s where the trouble started. 

That’s where it usually starts. 

In New York City, for instance, 
the savings and commercial banking 
institutions in hot competition for the 
great savings deposits of that town, 
began to say that it was a good thing 
for the depositor to have interest 
credited quarterly, instead of semi- 
annually, the immemorial custom of 


the town. Asa director 
in a building and loan 
association, I know 
that it wasn’t—we 
credited interest every six months, 
and then the member got more than 
was paid by some of our competitors. 

But did our customers take their 
pencils and figure this out for them- 
selves, in cold cash? 

They did—not! Regardless of the 
fact that the net cash gain on their 
balances of maybe eighty-three dollars 
would be too small to see without a 
microscope, they drew out that eighty- 
three dollars and gaily hastened to the 
nice institution that was going to give 
them nothing quarterly. 

Well, that’s the way people are, 
and you can’t argue with them, and 
we came to the quarterly basis, and 
today, I understand, there are savings 
institutions in New York that credit 
interest daily, and maybe somebody 
has started the hourly basis. 

That’s the way savings institutions 
are! 

There has been no great stroke of 
good fortune that enables them really 
to pay more interest—they are just 
saying more about it. 

And that is sand in the sugar, and 
sooner or later the public finds it out. 


* * 


Well, in this city of my bed-time 
story, there were savings departments 
in the commercial banks, as the trustee 
bank is unknown. 

Also, building and loan associations, 
but operated for profit, as the co- 
operative is practically unknown. 

The savings departments paid 4 per 
cent, and that was the best they could 
do, carrying their reserves, and being 
limited to 60 per cent of the value of 
property in lending. 

The building and loan companies 
paid 5 per cent, because they were not 
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regulated to any extent, and could 
lend up to 80 per cent of the value, and 
had to carry almost no reserves. 

Then, there were mortgage compa- 
nies that could go still further. 

But when the elements of safety, 
availability and so forth were accu- 
rately balanced, one against the other, 
all were selling about the same thing. 

Suddenly, a lot of new building and 
loan concerns sprung into existence, 
and began offering 6 per cent for sav- 
ings, and saying such strong, confident 
things about their ability to pay 6 per 
cent that people listened. This is a 
town where thousands of people have 
savings balances large enough to 
live on, and an extra 1 per cent was 
important. 

It listened so well that presently 
depositors were drawing money from 
the older institutions, and placing it 
with the new. And a good many 
more were asking questions. 

“How is it that the Innovation 
Building and Loan pays 6 per cent, 
and you pay only 4?” They would 
say to the boys behind the bronze 
grill. ‘‘Must be some kinda ketch in 
it —hey?” 

Meaning that they hoped it was true. 

The boys behind the grill had noth- 
ing to tell them in the way of fact. All 
they had was feelings. They felt that 
when a new institution could spread 
propaganda that led a depositor with 
several thousand dollars to even think 
of drawing out his money, it was 
outrageous. 


And they said so. They got red in 
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the face, and intimated that anybody 
offering to pay 6 per cent was the bunk. 

“Aha! I thought there must be 
something in it!’ exclaimed the in- 
quiring customer, and in a couple of 
days the nice deposit would be gone, 
and that happened over and over, 
until all savings institutions felt it, 
and officers were worried. 

But none of them knew how to meet 
the situation until one vice-president 
decided that there must be something 
in the way of facts which could be 
found, and summarized, and given to 
the tellers. 

So he started digging, and here is 
what he found: 

Interest on savings is governed by 
the old principle of “‘the greater the 
return, the greater the 
risk.” As sure as water 
seeks its level, economic 
law will make this true. 
A 4 per cent return in- 
volves a 4 per cent risk, 
a 6 per cent return, a 6 
per cent risk, and so on. 
Roughly speaking, a 
6 per cent investment 
involves a 50 per cent 
greater risk than a 4 
per cent investment. 

Building and loan con- 
cerns offering 6 per cent 
are now charging their 
borrowers an average of 
8.4 per cent on real 
estate loans, when there 
is plenty of money in 
this city seeking investment at 7 per 
cent or less. This makes it apparent 
that they must take loans that banks 
must refuse. 

Because, a building and loan associa- 
tion in this state must invest the bulk 
of its funds in “‘first mortgages or deeds 
of trust on unencumbered real estate 
having an appraised value of not less 
than 25 per cent in excess of the face 
value of the loan.”” Which means an 
80 per cent loan. But observe that 
the law says nothing about who is to do 
the appraising. A savings bank in 
this state may loan up to 60 per cent 
of the market value. As a matter of 
practice, savings banks rarely loan 
more than 40 or 50 per cent. 

[t is permissible for a building and 
loan association to place a considerably 
higher appraisal value on property, and 
loan up to 80 per cent of that value. 
So, in effect, they might loan to the 
extent of 100 per cent on actual value, 
measured by the savings bank’s loan. 
The history of banking shows that 
such practice is highly unsafe. 

Until recently, building and loan 
association loans have all been made 
on the periodical amortization plan, 
under which the borrower pays off 
some of the principal with each interest 
payment. But the dwindling market 
lor money has led to the making of 


unamortized loans, and also loans on 
agricultural property and other secur- 
ity that banks would not accept. 

When inquiries are made concerning 
safety, they are met by the flat asser- 
tion that no building and loan associa- 
tion has ever failed in this state. That 
is untrue —several have failed, some 
paying out 60 cents on the dollar. 
Moreover, in this state, a “depositor” 
in such an association assumes the 
same stockholder’s risk involved in 
owning corpora- 
tion stock, and 
might be required 
to make good 
certain losses, 
though it has 
never been done. 
This is a_ very 
different status 


from that enjoyed by a savings bank 
depositor. 

It is also intimated that “banks 
are behind the building and loan 
associations.’ This statement is based 
on the fact that some directors of 
banks are also directors of old and 
conservatively managed associations. 
It does not mean that bank directors 
are behind new and more venturesome 
associations. 


S° much for safety, and the next im- 

portant point for people with sav- 
ings is liquidity, or the possibility of 
getting one’s money when it is needed. 
And in times of financial stress, it is 
needed most. 

The law in this state does not re- 
quire building and loan associations 
to'carry any reserve cash whatever. 
They are required to carry what is 
termed “reserve” in the shape of 
capital stock equal to from 3 to 10 per 
cent of their investment certificates. 
This is not cash. 

Figures for last year, from the 
building and loan commissioner’s re- 
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port, show that these institutions 
carried a little over 4 per cent of their 
call ‘“‘deposit’”’ liabilities, while the 
figures of a typical bank show an actual 
cash reserve of nearly 15 per cent. 

These figures mean that in an emer- 
gency demand for money from deposi- 
tors the bank has 15 per cent in cash, 
and 25 per cent more in assets that 
could be converted into cash over- 
night, such as call loans, United States 
bonds, bankers’ acceptances and so 
forth —a total of 40 per cent. Con- 
trasted with this, the building and 
loan associations of the state have 
not more than 5 per cent cash and 
convertibles, their funds being tied 
up in real estate loans. 


* * * 


And so forth, and so forth. 
There is nothing novel 


5° about such facts to bank 
eS men. The novelty lay 
() 6% in getting these facts 
— 
SAV down on paper for the 
ma information of tellers to 


whom depositors were 
turning for facts. 

Among others upon 
whom this vice-president 
called in his search for 
information, were’ the 
officers of old conserva- 
tive building and loan 
associations, and they 
were quite as concerned 
as the savings bank 
crowd over the misrepre- 
sentation, and more ap- 
prehensive about danger 
to building and _ loan 
associations in general. 

It was a building and 
loan officer who said the 
claim of no failures in the state was 
untrue. Bluntly, he said, “It’s a 
damned lie!”’ and furnished facts to 
prove his statement. 

This information was written only 
for the information of men in one bank 
and with full realization that too much 
emphasis on the other side of the situa- 
tion might create alarm. 

I have been allowed to draw it up 
from the depths, where it has been 
sunk, and use it to show what there is 
to be said for the conservative side 
during an “‘interest war.” 

It would be pleasant to report that 
after tellers had these facts, and laid 
them before depositors who wanted to 
know what was what, the number of 
withdrawals of plump savings accounts 
ceased abruptly. 

Alas! nothing of the sort happened. 
Withdrawals went right on. But they 
might have reached a greater total 
without this counter information. And 
in another way: 


If there is one thing certain about 
the depositor who draws out his money 
from a 4 per cent institution and puts 
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il in a 6 per cent institution, it is —that 
the minute the deed is done, he will 
begin to think! He will think, and 
wonder, and ask more questions, and 
worry. Therefore, all the trustworthy 
information he can obtain wil) go right 
on working for the conservative 
institution. 

And some afternoon he will be back, 
like the little boy that ran away from 
home. He will be back, and glad to be 
back. And if the savings institution 
does not show any signs 
of knowing that he has 
been away, he will say, 
like the little boy, ““Well, 
I see you still have the 
same old dog.” 


* * * 


But that’s not all the 
story—here’s what I 
think is the best part: 

An active advertising 
campaign was carried on 
for loans. 

This led thousands of 
home-owners think 
about their mortgages, 
and compare interest 
rales and loan margins. 
When people do that, they are dis- 
cussing the fundamentals of banking, 
and it does not take them long to dis- 
cover the fly in the currant bun. 

For they learned a lot of things 
about the local interest situation that 
reflected right back in their own 
mortgages. 

Several years before, that city had 
gone through a period of real estate 
activity amounting to a boom. Build- 
ing had been cut down during the war, 
and the town started catching up with 
a shortage of homes. Also, industrial 
activity attracted newcomers, and 
they wanted homes. 

The supply of savings ran short, of 
course, prices of building material 
rose, and building wages, and real 
estate values shot up too. 

If the fellow who wanted a home 
could scale down his needs to within 
the 50 per cent of a conservative 
valuation required by a bank, he got 
his money at 7 per cent. But there 
were lots of folks who had to pay 8 and 
10, and even more, tacked on in the 
form of commissions and fees. Every- 
thing was thriving, work and wages 
were abundant, nobody worried. The 
money was obtained wherever possible, 
and the borrowers paid the monthly 
interest charges. Also, they paid 
amortization. And it is possible to 
hide quite a little interest in amortiza- 
tion, and have the borrower go right 
on paying. In his anxiety to borrow 
money and get his house built in boom 
times, he will agree to anything that 
looks reasonable. And having signed 
the papers, he goes on paying, seldom 
sitting down to figure out the terms. 


Unless somebody or something leads 
him to do so, such as Mrs. Smith 
comparing mortgage notes with Mrs. 
Jones, and claiming that her husband’s 
business ability is so good that he 
borrowed money at 2 per cent less than 
the Joneses are paying. Wow! Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Jones are soon called 
into the argument, and notes are 
compared . . . 

Well, this is what the savings bank’s 
loan advertising did. That advertising 
made some strong 
points: It said, first, 
that anybody who 
planned building a 
home should go 
first to a savings 
bank, and particu- 
larly this savings 
bank, to ask about 
the loan. 
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Second, bank loans were made with- 
out brokerage or commission. 

Third, the exact rate of interest paid 
is known to the borrower. 

Fourth, a home-owner already pay- 
ing installments on a mortgage made 
several years before, when money was 
not so plentiful, should go to a savings 
bank and see whether his interest load 
could be lightened by re-financing. 


HEN Smith and Jones compared 

notes, they found that Smith was 
paying just as much as Jones, only part 
of his real interest was concealed in 
amortization, or had been charged in 
fees. They had often borrowed from 
mortgage companies or private lenders, 
instead of savings institutions. 

At the time they borrowed, probably 
that was the best they could have done. 
They had needed eight or nine thousand 
dollars to obtain a twelve thousand 
dollar home, and been compelled to 
pay 10 per cent. 

But several years had passed, and 
they had scaled down the amount 
borrowed, so that now it was a savings 
bank proposition, capable of being re- 
financed at 7 per cent. If they didn’t 
ferret out the hidden interest charges 
themselves, a bank officer could soon 
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show them where they were paying 
too much. 

The original loan of nine thousand 
dollars had been brought down to six 
thousand, the value of the property 
had not shrunk, so the bank could lend 
at a lower rate, and the monthly pay- 
ment could be reduced, even with the 
same rate of amortization. 

In many instances, high interest had 
been covered up in commissions at the 
start, and the loan carried without 
amortization, So, the borrower had 
been paying the equivalent of a good 
rent, yet still owned no more of his 
home than he had possessed in the 
beginning. By making a bank loan, 
and paying some amortization, he 
turned some of his interest payments 
into savings, was steadily putting 
himself in better position to sell, if he 
wanted to. 

And so on, and so on —the familiar 
stuff. 

From the “propaganda” side, this 
campaign disclosed chiefly negative 
results. Probably not quite so many 
good depositors were lured away by 

the temptation of higher 

interest. 

But from the adver- 

lising side the results 
" were positive, and im- 
oO mediate, and big. 
Cc 
9 The new applications 
z for loans, measured in 
the value of property, 
increased 60 per cent. 

Naturally, a good 
many of these were re- 
jected. Yet after the 
division had been made between the 
sheep and the goats, there was an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in acceptable 
loan business. 


* ok * 
This savings bank officer said 
something further, in giving these 
particulars: 


“The public has learned a lot the 
past dozen years about the differences 
between bonds and stocks, the risks 
involved with high returns. Invest- 
ment bankers have laid the facts before 
them. People anywhere can discuss 
these things, and tell each other just 
what is involved in a particular security. 

“But the public does not discuss 
savings institutions in that way, be- 
cause savings institutions have nol 
carried on a_ similar campaign of 
education. It is quite sound for a 
savings bank to pay 4 per cent, and a 
building and loan association to pay 
5, in the same community. But the 
general public doesn’t know why there 
is a difference. 

“If an investment stock with a 4 per 
cent dividend and a speculative invest- 
ment stock paying 5 per cent were 
discussed in the smoking car among 
six persons taken at random, there 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Comes the 


“Iron Salesman” 


The Place—the Many Places—of 
the Vending Machine in Banking 


cBy W. J. Irving 


N the crowded five-and-ten-cent 
] store, romance-hungry shopgirls 
and clerks jostle one another to get 
near the machine that dispenses a small 
card “telling your fortune”’ for a nickel. 
That one machine does a business of 
$50 per day, officials say. 

In the tobacco store, branch of a 
mighty chain, another kind of mechan- 
ical sales device delivers one’s favorite 
brand of cigarette with an audible 
“thank you.” ‘“‘Automats,” or gear- 
controlled ‘“‘waitresses,’” have long 
served meals to the hungry; chewing 
gum has sometimes come out of a slot 
after a coin was placed in the proper 
aperture and a lever pulled. One may 
enjoy a vicarious thrill at golf, at 
bowling, at boxing by playing the 
many “‘game devices” in hotel lobbies 
and elsewhere. 

And now on prominent corners, 
factory halls and in subway stations, 
a financial Robot sells you a pocket 
bank for the small sum of 25 cents. 

American industry today, spurred 
by the need for economical distribution 
to match its almost flawless methods 
of production, is turning to the “iron 
salesman.”” And American consumers, 
moved by the mass mind, are “taking 
up” the vending machine as their 
newest fad. 

Since Ur of the Chaldees, the home 
or toy bank has been the symbol of 
orthodox thrift. Archeologists have 
dug up crude and queer-looking objects 
which they tell us solemnly are the 
home safes of the ages. A Detroit 
bank amasses a collection of strange 
devices which as a display it might well 
call “American Bankania.”” In New 
York, a permanent Banker’s Exposi- 
tion includes some odd-looking contrap- 
tions which we are told preceded and 
followed the little china pig. 

Of course the idea of a mechanical 
means to aid saving—or rather, to 
avoid the temptation to spend —is not 
new. We have seen factory savings 
devices that gave you a coupon or 


stamped your pass book when 
you drew a dollar from your pay 
envelope and put it in the 
machine near the paymaster’s 
window. And in the schools 
the children still have their 
thrift hour when they deposit 
their dimes and quarters in the 
“automatic banker’ and get 
stamps to paste in their pass 
books. 

These and their kindred were 
more in the realm of banking 


routine rather than sales. Once 


interest was aroused by personal 
salesmanship, the machines were sup- 
posed to sustain interest. That’s 
another story. 

But this vending of a pocket bank is 
brand new. It gives banking a popular 
appeal on a scale it never had before. 
And it does a lot more. 


B,VERY savings institution at one 

time or other has been persuaded to 
stock a supply of small iron safes for 
the accommodation of customers. In- 
deed, at one time in the not distant 
past, the safes were used as induce- 
ments to open accounts! But soon — 
when the rattle of the first few coins 
ceased to amuse the baby, or when 
dad got tired of carrying the heavy 
thing downtown to have it emptied at 
the bank—the good ole’ iron safe 
found itself buried in the bureau drawer 
with Aunt Sarah’s daguerreotype, the 
missing insurance papers, the aban- 
doned household record book and 
what not. 

So the sales managers and stylists 
got busy. They began to make Model 
A’s and discontinued the model T’s. 
Color came into the home bank. They 
added emotional, historic, artistic and 
almost sex appeal. Came an avalanche 
of barrel banks, book banks, bell banks, 
cartoon banks; banks that were clocks 


which wouldn’t run save for theration ~ 


of a daily coin; calendar banks that 
languished if financially neglected by 


an otherwise extravagant owner; and 
so on—the list is limited only by the 
ingenuity and the brain of man. They 
were all supposed to supply a re- 
juvenating gland of “‘going value” to 
the thrift appeal. 

But all of these devices were neces- 
sarily relatively expensive and they all 
somehow, sooner or later, met the fate 
of the original iron safe at the hands 
of a well-meaning but spendthrifty 
public. And that was too much of an 
investment for the banker to leave 
lying around in the bureau drawers of 
the nation. 

So the matter settled down to a sigh 
of resignation over those “dormant, 
small accounts.” Orders were issued 
to tellers that the home banks, limited 
in supply, were on hand to be distrib- 
uted only on request and were in no 
way to be “pushed.”” And when the 
customer closed the account, he must 
forfeit the dollar he had previously 
deposited when given the safe. Indeed, 
one banker volunteered the opinion 
he’d gladly give both bank and key on 
request, to avoid the chores connected 
with the traditional coin bank. 

Sensing the trend, the Cleveland 
Trust Company is the first bank in the 
middle west to install the new bank 
vending machines in factories and on 
the fronts of its branch banks. Two 
or three large eastern banks are also 
using them, including subway and 
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elevated railway stations in their 
distribution. 

Each machine holds thirty-six banks 
of a size easily carried in one’s pocket 
or in a lady’s handbag. Each bank 
contains a disk about the size of a 
quarter good for 25 cents—the pur- 
chase price — which is rebated when the 
bank is opened and an account started. 
Coins up to 50 cents will slide through 
the slot and the bank will hold approxi- 
mately $7 when full. 


NY vending machine that doesn’t 
“sell” at least twenty banks a day 
is moved to a new location. You see, 
even Robot has a sales quota. In fact 
the shifting of machines to fresh loca- 
tions at intervals is contemplated. 
At the most, each new account costs 
the bank only a little more than 25 
cents —the quarter rebate and the few 
cents representing the cost of the bank. 
The first month, with partial installa- 
tion, new accounts opened have 
averaged almost $9, initial deposit. 
This included two $100 accounts. 
Within less than a month, the Cleveland 
bank was distributing about 1,000 of 
the pocket banks a week. 

Contrast this with the old-time iron 
safe —too bulky to carry around; too 
expensive for the bank to have lying 
around and not working. 

The new bank—handy-—is a con- 


stant reminder to the individual 


of the things he is saving for. 
If the bank should be neglected 
or lost, the institution is out 
only a few cents—the price of 
the coin bank. There is no 
complicated record-keeping, no 
serial numbers on the banks. 

And then there is the adver- 
tising—hundreds of vending 
machines bearing the name of 
the bank greet passersby in 
every conceivable place about 
the city. They read: “Deposit 
25 cents and get a pocket size 
Book Bank. When opened at 
any office of the Cleveland 
Trust Company and the con- 
tents deposited, the 25 cents will 
be refunded. Have your Book 
Bank opened each month. 
Become a regular saver.” <A 
glass display case on the front 
of the machine gives a full view 
of the leather book bank. 

In Boston, where the National 
Shawmut Bank is using the 
same device, similarly pleasing 
results have been obtained. 

F. E. Jackson, vice-president, 
writes: 


“In two months approximately 
8,000 of these coin banks have been 
issued, 1,000 of which have been 
returned to our tellers with deposits. 

“We feel that the distribu- 


tion has far exceeded our 


expectation and that the 
re-deposits are satisfactory. We 
believe that the advertising value 
is excellent and that the future 
growth of such deposits, insofar as 
they can be measured by what 
has already occurred, will be ex- 
ceptionally good. 

“We believe that we will have no 
reason to change our opinion, judg- 
ing from our brief experience wit 
this method of securing new busi- 
ness and, if so, without question 
this is one of the lowest cost 
methods of obtaining active sav- 
ings accounts which we have yet 
investigated.” 


The Shawmut figures show 
that of the 1,000 banks brought 
in, 78 per cent were new 
accounts, the remainder being 
credited to existing accounts. 

There is one reaction that 
is amusing. When the quarter 
is dropped in the slot, the handle 
turned and the book bank comes 
out, the purchaser, hearing the 
brass rebate check rattle inside, 
marvels at the ingenuity of the 
machine that could so quickly 
and almost magically transport 
his quarter to the inside of the 
small bank. 

Every far-sighted bank recog- 
nizes an obligation of thrift 
education on its part toward 
the public. It realizes that 
many savings accounts will never 


be profitable. But the savings 


crusade goes on and the bank gets a 
warm glow from the consciousness of 
an effort in the direction of com- 
munity welfare. 

But, this civic spirit need not be 
extravagant. It can be done more 
effectively and less expensively by 
riding on a wave of public sentiment 
and interest such as the vending 
machine is now enjoying. 


A 1906 Skyscraper 


BACK in 1906 or earlier, a Pittsburgh 

bank erected a twenty-two story 
building, used about one quarter of the 
first floor for its banking business, 
leased the rest of the first floor and all 
of the remaining twenty-one stories to 
various tenants —one of whom refused 
to pay his rent. 

“We'll wait if you haven’t the money 
right now,”’ the bank told him. 

“Oh, I’ve got the money all right, 
but you can’t collect it at all, because 
it’s beyond the powers of a national 
bank to erect and rent a mere office 
building,” the crafty tenant said. 

“If the bank has exceeded its powers, 
it is for the government to call it to 
account and private parties cannot 
directly or indirectly usurp this func- 
tion,”’ said the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in ruling in favor of the bank. — 
M. L. H. 
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for 
Good Will Alone 


$17,000 a Year for Book- 
lets, Records and Maps 
for the Use of Customers 


cBy Margaret McOmie 


ITH the consolidation, April 1, 
\ \ of the Security Trust & Savings 

Bank of Los Angeles and the 
Los Angeles First National into the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, this institution, with re- 
sources of over $600,000,000 and with 
153 branches, steps into eighth position 
in the United States. 

However, this article is not concerned 
with the merger, but rather with the 
distinctive policy of good will adver- 
tising, which the business development 
department of the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank has formulated during 
the past several years. Inasmuch as 
the two men, Chester C. Lincoln 


and Laurence L. Hill, 
who were responsible 
for the adoption of 
this policy, are to 
direct the advertising 
of Security-First 
National, it is ex- 
pected that this plan 
will be expanded to 
meet the increased 
scope of activity. 
This service has in- 
volved an expenditure 
of $100,000 each year. 
The program of the work has been 
projected from certain fundamentals. 
First, that the department was to 
function without charge to the public. 
Second, that the program was to be 
beneficial to the residents of Southern 
California, whether or not they were 
customers of the bank. 
Third, at no time was a person, not 
a customer of the bank, to be solicited 
for business because 
of this service. 
Fourth, that the 
program would serve 
to associate the bank 
with community de- 
velopment and 
awaken a community 
consciousness. 


the purpose is un- 
selfish, good will, com- 
munity-wide service. 

The fourth fund- 
amental of the pro- 
gram is important. 
The business develop- 
ment of this bank has 
exploited the historical 
traditions of the city. 
It has published elab- 
orately illustrated his- 
tories of Los Angeles 
and of every town in 
which a_ branch is 
located. These books 


It will be seen that 


have been dedicated to the continu- 
ing growth of the community in which 
they are distributed. 

Laurance L. Hill has written or 
supervised the writing of all of these 
historical booklets. And so well written 
are they that copies have been placed 
in every university, school and public 
library in Southern California. In 
1922 Mr. Hill completed his first 
history, “The Story of Hollywood.” 
That book has gone into an eighth 
edition and an average of 10,000 
copies have been given away each 
year. It is said that that book did more 
to crystallize community consciousness 
in Hollywood than any other single 
force. 


ON the occasion of the fortieth anni- 
versary of Security Bank February 

11, 1929, a 208-page book, illustrated 
with hundreds of unusual photos, was 
distributed. It was named “La Reina 
—Los Angeles in Three Centuries.” 
To prepare and publish the first 
100,000 copies of “La Reina” involved 
an expenditure of about $25,000, and 
before the end of the first month an- 
other 100,000 copies were run off the 
presses in order to satisfy the demand. 
It is not surprising that this great 
banking house has become so closely 


- associated with the historical romance 


and the great developments of South- 
ern California communities. It is no 


(Continued on page 59) 
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H The Dawes Commission—Dawes and the pipe 
‘ center—sail to revise the budget of Santo 
| 


mingo 


. © HERBERT PHOTOS 


Contrary to ete belief, America has no monopoly on crime. See what the thieves did to the 
vaults of the Disconto Gesellschaft in Berlin while rifling practically every box in the vault 
section of the building 


When the Chicago chapter of the American Institute of Banking were guests of the Studebaker 
ation in South Bend, Ind. They were 425 strong 
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A comparison of the new size of United States 

currency to be issued in July—a screen star 
acting as background and atmosphere 
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This mechanism, in the Royal Mint in London, 


and checking bags of the new coin 
Free State before they are shipped 
to the Emerald Isle 


© INTERNATIONAL 
Unveiling a tablet to the Central Savings Bank in New York in recognition of its contribution 
the to the building of Broadway—the Broadway Association officiating. Left to right are George L. 
ault Stanson, August Zinsser, president of the bank, and Carl Goefel, 82, oldest trustee 
aker The crack revolver team of the Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia recently defeated the 
team of the New Jersey State Police in a match at Trenton 


Towerin: 
Street, 


fifty stories, 638 feet high, at 1 Wall 
York—the new home of Irving 
Trust Company, to be 


ew 


completed in 1931 
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Banker 
Tell Me? 


@ On Sending 
Missionaries to 
Tell the Bank’s 


Side of the Story 
cBy Denman Cruttenden 


EN Cousin George, employed 
at the Western Trust Company, 
opened my personal checking 

account there, I was fairly overwhelmed 
with the abundance of “service” the 
bank was willing to give. 

It would make out my income tax 
return. 

It would reserve seats for me in an 
airplane sight-seeing tour. 

And, best of all to suit my purpose, 
it would let me borrow $1,000 to $1,500 
on ninety-day note. 

A dozen times in three or four years 
I borrowed $500 or $1,000 and always 
paid it off punctually. 

Then — 

As usual I signed a note for $1,000 
and sent it to the bank with a request 
to credit the proceeds to my account, 
if approved. 

This note was not approved. 

“We are unable to make the loan 
requested,” said a letter from the bank. 

“Why not?” thought I. ‘“Haven’t 
they $1,000?” 

Then I happened to remember. 
Cousin George, a few months before, 
had taken a position in another bank. 

By telephone I reached the official 
of the Western Trust who had rejected 
my loan. 

““You see, it’s like this, Mr. Crutten- 
den,” he said. ‘“‘Last quarter we had 
an analysis of our business and found 
we were losing money on your account. 
So we can’t afford to loan you. You 
understand, of course.” 

I didn’t understand, but said I did, 
and hung up —feeling as spiteful as all 
men feel whose credit has been 
slandered. 

I’d transfer the account instantly to 
the Peoples’ Bank, I thought. They’d 
as much as said they would take care 
of me right. 


Doesn't 


But before this could be put into 
action, two significant facts began to 
work in my mind. 

First, I remembered recently collect- 
ing about $80 extra from one of my 
own customers to meet a loss due to 
an erroneous quotation I’d given him. 
By explaining it face to face with him, 
I had no difficulty in getting payment 
willingly, because he was honest and 
square and had let my other good 
services outweigh one error—and be- 
cause I had given him a clean face-to- 
face explanation. 

Second, though I am not in banking, 
I had read banking magazines enough 
to discover that bankers have troubles 
secretly gnawing at the foundations 
under their marble counters. 

“I don’t want,” said I to myself, 
“I don’t want the Western Trust to 
lose money on me. They cash thirty 
to fifty of my personal checks every 
month. They have given me faultless 
service as bankers. If I don’t build up 
my balance, or put up collateral, I'll 
just go without the loan, but I’ll keep 
my account there anyway.” 

Yet, to date I have not built up my 
account, though a telephone call or a 
ten minute visit from someone at the 
bank would easily persuade me to do so. 

Why doesn’t my banker tell me when 
he’s losing money on me-—and tell it 
in such a way that he wins my respect 
and loyalty? It wouldn’t be hard. 

* * * 


My business account (a partnership) 
is at the Old National. 

Every month we earn $10 to $20 
interest on our checking account. We 
borrow whatever our business needs — 
which doesn’t happen to be over one 
or two thousand dollars every six 
months or so. 

The bank prints our checks free, 
and we clear about 300 a month. We 
always deposit by mail and the bank 
pays postage on acknowledgments. 


We get half a dozen services free or at 
nominal cost. 

I thought we carried a valuable 
account —until, a while ago, I read an 
article showing how banks lose money 
on accounts vastly larger than ours. 

“How can the Old National make a 
profit on our account?” I’ve asked 
myself. Frankly, I don’t believe they 
can, though the perfect service we 
receive would indicate either that they 
are hopeful, or that they don’t know 
what a loss looks like. And they must 
have thousands of customers even less 
profitable than we. 

Why shouldn’t the Old National 
send someone to pay us a call some 
time? A friendly, diplomatic person 
who knows just the right way to tell 
us what it costs the bank to handle an 
account like ours. One who can appeal 
to our sense of fairness and make us 
anxious to give the bank business of a 
profitable kind. 

We need a safe deposit box; three, 
in fact. Though other banks lie 
nearer, I could be made to feel that we 
owe this business to the Old National. 

Sometimes we buy securities, but not 
from our bank —though why shouldn’t 
we? 

Once in a while we have some deal 

calling for a trusteeship. The Old 
National’s subsidiary bank, the Old 
Trust, could handle all this business 
and deserves to have it. 
* Bank men no doubt will be horrified 
at my suggestion that banks should 
send missionaries to their customers, 
diplomats able to tell the bank’s side 
of the story —if not send missionaries, 
at least try to write out the story and 
print it. 

Or, still better —if it could be done — 
send some good banking magazine for 
their customers to read. This method 
converted me to thinking fairly toward 
my bank. Would it not convert others? 

Why doesn’t my banker tell me? 
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DEPOSITOR OF 
SIGNATURE OF ome 


MATL THIS MEMO 
THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 
Bank Department, BCH-6, Muskegon, Mich. 

Please send samples and prices on forms for the following 

departmental use 


Please quote us on forms attached in quantities noted thereon. 


Mr Title 
Bank 


City and State 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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“What would have been a tedious, 
monotonous task for some high-priced 


man is now done under his supervision, 
by a junior clerk.” 


PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY’S COMMENT 
ON THE TODD CHECK SIGNER 


Tue following letter from A. S. Van Benthuysen, Assistant Treasurer of the Press Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of T'he World, New York, gives clearly the progressive, modern point of view 
responsible for the remarkable success of the Todd Check Signers: 


“About a year ago we started paying our employees by check. As you know, we had a 
very difficult and complicated problem to solve before we could effect the change. With 
thousands of checks weekly, machinery that could reduce the physical work was essential. 


Human energy can be used to far greater advantage than doing work that can be done 
faster and as well, if not better, by a machine. 


“We installed a Todd Check Signer and a Todd Super-Speed Protectograph and have 
never had any reason to regret the act. What would have been a tedious, monotonous task 
for some high-priced man is now done, under his supervision, by a junior clerk. The time 
involved is infinitesimal as compared with the time that would be necessary were we 
dependent upon old-fashioned methods. 


“From our own experience of the past we cannot recommend the equipment too highly 
to any corporation issuing large quantities of checks.” 


Modern banks and businesses recognize the importance 
of conserving executives’ time and energy. The extremely 


fast, dependable Todd Check Signers are in service every- 
where, signing 7500 to 9000 checks an hour with the most 
nearly non-counterfeitable signature known! Endorsements 
are constantly coming in from prominent banks, business 
offices, industries, public utilities, and state and municipal 
treasuries. Every type of check user hails this remarkable 
new device as one of the greatest achievements of time and 
labor saving in the history of modern business. 


Have a Todd representative demonstrate this marvel of 
modern commerce. Read what the country’s greatest banks 
and businesses say about the Todd Check Signer. Get in 
touch with the Todd representative in your city or mail us 
the coupon and we will send you some of the very interesting 
literature we have prepared on this great new machine. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Pro- 
tectograph, the new Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 


The Single- Voucher Unit 


Where the needs of a business are not great enough to justify the 
larger model, a Single-Voucher Unit is available. Except for size, 
it has all the features of its companion machine. It will handle 
single checks, double checks or voucher checks, signing and 
stacking 1209 an hour. 


— 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about the Todd Check Signer. 


Name 


Address 


Business 


TODD 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Stacker mechanically gathers and stacks Todd Check Signer equipped with Stand and Stacker. Stand 
checks in their numerical order. permits operator to remain seated and control the machine with 
a foot treadle, watching the stacking process in a mirror. 


CHECK PROTECTION 
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Matter How 


© GALLoway 


The Personal Element Rules the Banks of 
in Their Customer Relations 


New York 


of the banks in New York City, 

generally speaking, may be said to 
be intensive, rather than extensive. 
They lay stress upon what they can do 
for the customer already within their 
fold and upon interesting him in other 
services of the bank of which he has 
not yet availed himself, and which 
today in most metropolitan banks are 
vast and varied. 

There are many banks in New York 
City, classified under the same clearing 
house rules and state and federal laws, 
and all of them doing a similar busi- 
ness. Really, in what they have to offer 
a customer, they differ only in the 
manner of rendering the services that 
all banks legitimately render. Conse- 
quently, with them the words of 
sententious old Polonius, “To thine 
own self be true, and it must follow, as 
night the day, thou canst not then be 
false to any man,” are shortened and 
stated in reverse order: ‘““To serve your- 
self best, serve others well.” This is no 
idle phrase; it is a pithy summing up 
of an actual policy of enlightened self- 
interest, adopted for the development 
of business. 

To accomplish the desired good 
service, instead of being the cold- 
blooded, impersonal institutions that 
most New York business houses are 
supposed to be, many of the New York 


I developing new business, the work 


By A. L. White 


City banks resort to an emphasis upon 
personal relations and contacts. This is 
true even of the downtown banks of 
the big organizations; it is more true 
of some of the uptown branches of 
these organizations. These are virtu- 
ally neighborhood banks and savor 
very much of the informality and 
personal interest of any Main Street. 
In the uptown branches the intensive 
effort to divert old customers into 
additional channels of service is more 
clearly discernible. So while preparing 
to give a short account of how some of 
the New York City banks attract new 
business, I studied first the methods of 
building accounts already on the books 
into more profitable business, as prac- 
ticed by one of the uptown branches of 
a very large New York banking or- 
ganization. 

Recently this branch, in co-operation 
with other branches of the same organi- 
zation, drew the attention of its 
clientele to one of the smaller services 
that it has to offer—safety deposit 
boxes. As an initial advertising feature, 
the bank had in the entrance to the 
lobby a pasteboard facsimile of the 
front of its vaults, showing the arrange- 
ment of safety deposit boxes of differ- 


ent sizes. This introduced the cam- 
paign, and from its very first appear- 
ance, it did, by itself, a little work in 
persuading the bank’s depositors to 
rent safety deposit boxes. 

The employees of the bank were 
divided into two teams, with an 
arrangement that the bank was to 
receive a share of the proceeds of each 
sale of a box, the individual who made 
the sale was to receive a share, and 
the balance was to be divided so that 
part went into a fund to be paid at the 
close of the campaign to the winning 
team and the remainder to be paid to 
the individual making the greatest 
number of sales. 

The bank rendered every assistance 
possible to the workers on the teams, 
such as enclosing with the monthly 
statements little inserts calling atten- 
tion to the advantages of safety 
deposit boxes. From _ information 
received from the loan and investment 
departments of the bank, a selected 
list of customers of the bank who had 
no box in the bank and yet obviously 
might have use for one, was made up, 
and a copy of this list was given to 
each team. 

With the use of this list, the plan on 
each team was that each prospect was 
to be approached by the employee who 
knew him best. The other branches of 
the organization co-operated so that 
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Thirty-five 


for Economical Transportation 


coring 


another sensational 


success over 
new Six Cylinder Chevrolets 


in less than five months ! 


With the new Chevrolet Six sweeping 
constantly ahead to greater and greater 
heights of popularity—Chevrolet has 
now produced, in less than five months, 
a total of more than 600,000 six-cylinder 
automobiles! 


This five-month record not only sur- 
passes, by hundreds of thousands, the 
highest total ever attained in an entire 
year by any other manufacturer of six- 
cylinder cars—but it brings to Chev- 
rolet dealers a volume of business that 


CHEVROLET 


places them in the very forefront of the 
world’s great merchandising organiza- 
tions. 


Long recognized as leading factors in the 
business life of their respective com- 
munities, Chevrolet dealers are now 
winning an increasing measure of com- 
mercial prestige — 


—establishing them more definitely than 
ever as unusually desirable organiza- 
tions with whom to do business. 


MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 


$525 The COACH  TheConvertible Landau .. . $725 
$595 $ The Light Delivery Chassis . $400 
$675 The 1% 'Ton Chassis ...... $545 
The Sport Cabriolet ...... $695 ' The144Ton Chassis with Cab $650 


All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thirty-six 


your 
otfice 
tries 
run the 
during 
vacations 


Office staffs are about 24 nor- 
mal during the vacation peri- 
od and no form of substitute 
can replace the brains of busi- 
ness on a holiday, The Edi- 
phone is the one and only 
office tool you can depend 
upon to double the capacity 
of individuals and keep busi- 
ness moving as usual with 
depleted forces. 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, and 
ask for the book, “An Easy Way to Chart 
Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


Radio Program Monday Evenings 


if a team worker got a customer out- 
side of the natural district of his 
particular branch, but for a box in 
some other branch bank, he received 
credit for that sale. 


THIS method of building up a selected 

list by the careful scanning of the 
present banking operations of the 
customers and then concentrating upon 
the personal contact, may be profitably 
employed in all departments striving 
to convert its clients to other depart- 
mental services. Consider, for example, 
the custodian service. In a bank in 
which the departments are well co- 
ordinated, a carefully selected list can 
be made up from information gleaned 
from the loan department, the safety 
deposit department and the investment 
department. The loan department is 
in position to name every customer who 
borrows on securities and who, there- 
fore, might be a potential applicant 
for custodian service. Customers cash- 
ing or depositing coupons are readily 
ascertainable, and in the safety deposit 
department, it is presumable that 
anyone who engages a big box and 
spends a long time in the booths has 
securities. With such a selected list to 
work from, the bank by personal 
solicitation may attempt to interest in 
its custodian service its customers 
whose names are on the list. Whenever 
possible, this personal contact should 
be made by an officer of the bank who 
is well acquainted with the customer. 

Particularly in the development of 
the trust department of this uptown 
bank, the personal element is empha- 
sized. The first move in interesting 
old customers in establishing trust 
funds is to send out a letter with a 
suitable inclosure to the customers on 
a selected mailing list. This letter is 
signed by the officer of the bank in 
charge of the trust department or by 
some other officer who is acquainted 
with the prospect. From the response 
to these letters and from personal 
knowledge of the individuals included 
on the selected mailing list, a prospect 
sheet is made up of those individuals 
whose interest in trust matters may be 
assumed to be worth cultivation. Upon 
these the head of the trust department 
concentrates personal effort, resorting 
at times even to subterfuge to get a 
prospect into the bank so that he can 
have an opportunity to talk over in- 
formally with him the matter of 
establishing a trust. Or a_ bank 
officer who knows a prospect may write 
him a friendly note asking him to drop 
in at the bank when in the vicinity or 
when convenient in order to talk over 
a matter of mutual interest. Every 
effort is made to keep relations upon 
a friendly personal basis, and the 
initial trust business is usually handled 
by the officer of the bank best 
acquainted with the client. 
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The continuance of this friendly 
personal attitude after the trust is 
established tends eventually to bring 
into the bank more business, for as a 
trust expires and the securities are 
distributed to the remainder-men, 
they in turn become good prospects 
for a custody account and for trust 
service or for solicitation of their wills. 

While the informality of the uptown 
branch banks cannot readily maintain 
in the very large downtown banks — 
in which each department is a large 
unit by itself —still the personal ele- 
ment enters into the business to a 
remarkable degree, even in some of 
the very largest banks in New York 
City. One wonders how, in such huge 
institutions carrying on a tremendous 
volume of business, there can possibly 
be any personal contact. But there is. 

An officer of one of the largest bank- 
ing institutions in the country likens 
the banking business to playing upon 
the violin; many may have the 
technique, but the elements which 
make all the difference between out- 
standing success and mediocrity, are 
the personal feeling and contact. 

“‘Books have been written,” he said, 
“setting forth the technique of banking 
and plans for expanding business. But 
what a book does not tell is the fact 
that when some morning the newspaper 
announces that a leading engineer who 
happens to be a customer of your bank 
has landed a big contract, he would 
appreciate receiving a personal con- 
gratulatory note from the officer of the 
bank whom he knows best. These 
little personal attentions keep a cus- 
tomer kindly disposed toward a bank, 
and help to expand business.” 


[IN accounting for the very rapid 
growth which his bank has enjoyed in 
the past few years, this officer main- 
tained that it had employed no new 
and unusual methods, but that the 
specific of its success might be summed 
up in the words “Service, personal 
interest, personality and tact.” 

In a big bank, more than in the small 
ones, tact and watchfulness are neces- 
sary in order to guard against any 
missteps, such as the solicitation of a 
customer to establish a trust fund or 
to avail himself of some other service 
of the bank, when he has already done 
so. It is through attention to all these 
little points in the intensive cultivation 
of the bank’s clientele and then, with 
the aid of the interest which old 
customers show, an extension of busi- 
ness to new customers, that this 
banking organization has attained its 
present large volume of business. 

Now turning to one of the more 
conservative trust companies, the same 
emphasis upon the personal element is 
to be found, and an equally intensive 
cultivation of the old customer. In its 
dealings with its customers, one of the 
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DETROIT AND ITS STEEL 


There isa basically sound reason for the growing 


popularity of the Detroit area as a steel 
center. 


Detroit lies midway between the great Lake 
Superior iron ore region and the rich coal fields 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. Large deposits of limestone are found 
in Ohio and Michigan close to Lake Erie and Lake 
Huron. Not only is Detroit's location convenient, 
but its position on the Great Lakes makes possible 
economical transportation by water. In addition, 
the Detroit area produces approximately 1,000,000 


tons of iron and steel scrap annually—steel’s fourth 
principal ingredient. 

Then, too, the market tor the finished product is 
conveniently close at hand. This area consumes 
4,000,000 tons of iron and rolled steel annually, or 
about 11% of the total United States production. 


The raw materials are near-by, the transportation 
is inexpensive and the market is ready and wait- 
ing. Manufacturers or bankers interested in the 
possibilities of this Detroit area are invited to 
utilize our knowledge and experience acquired 
during three decades of service. 


(nion Gust Company and The National Bank of Commerce 


DET ROIT, MICH. 
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COLLAPSIBLE~ 
Storage Files 
‘Supreme in Convenience and Economy 


Sow @ you must be interested in the 


new storage filing equipment that is 

increasing convenience and cutting costs 
for more than 30,000 of America’s most 
progressive banks and business firms. Note 
the storage vault shown above. You also 
want your vault in order. You want to know 
that your papers and records are safe from 
loss or damage, free from dust, and ready for 
instant reference. 


Over 30,000 Users 


The fact that so many have tried LIBERTY 
Files and have found them satisfactory is 
proof that these files will also serve you best. 
Let us send you a sample for free examination. 
Any size you select will be sent without 
charge. All LIBERTY Files are made of the 
heaviest and very best quality waterproofed 
corrugated fibre board, strongly reinforced 
with adhesive cloth tape. Labels are attached 
and free, gummed labelling strips furnished. 
- In use, these files open instantly, close dust 
tight and spill proof with a patented tersion 
button at each end, and can be used for 
transfer and storage work indefinitely. 


Sample FREE 


for com Slips 


20 Standard Sizes 2 
Deposit slips........ No. 1— 8 x4 x24 
Drafts, checks, etc...No. 2— 9 x 33x24 
Small deposit slips...No. 3— 6 x4 x24 


Pass books (2 rows). .No. 
Old statements, etc..No. 


Telegram copies..... No. 6— 84x 5%x24 
Vouchers, etc........ o 7—9 x 44x24 
Deposit slips, etc.....No. 8— 8 x4 x15 
Drafts, checks, etc...No. 9— 9 x4 xl5 
Small deposit slips...No. 10— 6 x 44x15 
Cap (Legal paper) No. 12—15 x104x24 
Ledger sheets........ No. 14—-12. x124%x12 
Documents.......... No. 15— 44x10 x24 


Large deposit slips...No.16— 8 x5 x24 
3x5" cards or slips....No. 17— 54x 34x24 
Vouchers, etc.. No. 18— 8%x 7 x24 
Savings, checks, etc..No. 19— 7%x 34x18 
Savings ledger cards. No. 20— 5%x 84x24 


Special Sizes made in lots 
of 100 or more 4 


Fill out, attach to your letterhead and mail 
today for free sample: 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY. INC 
RAND MSNALLY BUILDING — CHICAGO. ILL 
Please send me a Free sample Liberty File and 
full information. I prefer Size No 


officers in charge of development said, 
““We have the service to give; then we 
render it cheerfully, and because we 
like to do so.” 

Each department of this trust com- 
pany develops much of its own business 
through personal contacts, sometimes 
with old customers for other services 
of the bank, and sometimes with new 
ones who are approached through 
introductions. Increase in accounts is 
often made through the company’s 
corporate business. If a corporation 
is a customer and receives courteous 
treatment, often some of its officers 
also open accounts and use the services 
of the bank, and vice versa. 

Careful attention is devoted to the 
correspondence sent out to customers 
by this trust company. The time was 
when of all the formal stilted letters of 
which business houses were guilty, the 
letters from banks were the most 
formal, dignified and impersonal. But 
that day is rapidly passing, and nowa- 
days efforts are made by many of the 
banks to reflect personality in their 
letters. In its Christmas greetings, 
this trust company strikes the high 
note in its personal touch. Of course, 
almost all banks send out some sort of 
greeting card, usually more or less 
formal. But it is the good fortune of 
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one of the large New York City trust 
companies to -have worked out a plan 
of sending to its customers and stock- 
holders a pleasing personal letter of 
greeting signed by the president of the 
company. It gets definite reactions 
from these letters, too, as is evidenced 
by some of the responses it has re- 
ceived. One letter received in reply to 
the Christmas greeting, came from an 
old customer, who wrote that he had 
received a greeting and his mother had 
also; that his mother was eighty-seven 
years old and a stockholder of the 
company, and that the greeting letter 
had pleased her so much that she wished 
him to express to the trust company 
her pleasure and to say that it was a 
great gratification to her to know that 
she had as partners good business men 
who were so regardful and courteous. 
The intensive cultivation of the old 
customer does not stop with his 
personal gratification; oftentimes it 
helps in the development of new 
business from outside the fold, for the 
satisfied customer is the best advertise- 
ment. In fact, at least among many 
of the largest downtown banks in New 
York City, very little new business is 
sought “at random,” but new accounts 
are the result of the effort toward per- 
sonal service to the old customer. 


Minding the Navy’s Business 


(Continued from page 9) 


the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

It is through the purchasing activi- 
ties that the Navy has, perhaps, its 
closest contact with the business world. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
maintains a purchasing organization 
in Washington which is believed to be 
the equal of any purchasing organiza- 
tion in the world in efficiency and in 
the magnitude of its transactions. 
This purchasing organization has for 
years received unstinted praise from 
the business men with whom it deals. 

The wide experience of the officers 
in charge of this purchasing organi- 
zation, and the extensive records of 
business conditions and resources kept 
by it, have been beneficial to many of 
the business men of the country both 
as an index of business conditions and 
as a safety valve cf such conditions. 

Business men know that the Navy 
is usually enabled to obtain materials 
at the lowest prices consistent with 
sound business conditions. Business 
men know, too, that the Navy first 
studies its probable needs in relation 
to world conditions —that is, with the 
probabilities of war or peace always 
before it —and after such study, makes 
its purchases. Therefore, the Navy’s 
purchases indicate to the civilian 
business world the probabilities of 
change or stability in world conditions. 
It follows that the Navy purchases 
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sometimes are sufficient to check a 
disastrous tumble in prices after a 
normal bottom has been reached. On 
the other hand, the Navy’s purchases 
sometimes indicate improvement in 
business conditions by the fact that 


-the prices it obtains are rising. 


‘THE Navy, whose property and needs 
are divided into 66 main classes, 
has also given standard specifications 
to many products used in industry, 
and these specifications are accepted 
by business men the country over. 
The group of officers known as the 
Supply Corps, which administers these 
records and business transactions for 
the Navy, is, subject to the order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, directed by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
centered in the Navy Department at 
Washington. In the bureau at a 
given moment, directing the business 
administration of the Navy, are about 
25 officers; the other 575 officers of the 
Supply Corps —that is, of the business 
corps of the Navy —are scattered on 
ships all over the world and at various 
Navy yards and stations. Wherever 


they are, these officers are the ones 
directly responsible for the proper 
conduct of the Navy’s business affairs. 
Their records are kept by about 3,000 
enlisted men and some 2,500 account- 
ing machines. 
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Works—East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 


CLEARING HOUSE 
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What Determines Good 


Vault Equipment? 
Protection? 


20,000 Lbs. of 
Guaranteed Protection 


—recently installed in the City Treas- 


All of 
©@ 


urer’s Office in Los Angeles, Cal., by 
Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., Los Angeles 
agent for The National Safe & Lock Co. 


OU can buy beautiful-looking vault 

equipment that does not cost as much 
as National must charge, but nowhere 
else can you get the combination of 
PROTECTION, BEAUTY and PRICE 
that National offers. 


National is the only manufacturer offering 
a five-year GUARANTEE that their vault 
doors will resist any form of burglarious 
attack. National has spent 45 years study- 
ing vault design and perfecting vault doors 
to combine BEAUTY and PROTECTION 


to the highest degree. And National 
pioneered the furnishing of distinctive vault 


- equipment embodying all the features of the 


designs of the most eminent bank vault 
engineers without the usual prohibitive 
cost. National’s large volume and modern 
production made it possible. 


Before considering any changes in your 
present vault equipment, be sure to see our 
40-page booklet describing modern instal- 
lations and facts about vault construction 
which every banker should know. 


The coupon below will bring it to you— 
without obligation. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Established 1883—45 years ago. 
General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


re National Safe & Lock Co., 2345 E. 69th St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: We want, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation concerning: 
O Send 40-Page Booklet 
O Bank Vault Doors 
0D Daylight Robbery 
0 Vault Linings 
O Grille Partitions 


0 Vault Systematizers 

O Fireproof Vault Doors 

C Mirrored Partitions 

Chests Vault Lockers 
OD Paneled Ceilings 

O Fireproof Safes 


New York Office 
388 Broadway 


Chicago Office 
Tower Bidg. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles Office 
Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
1429 S. Los Angeles St. 


SALES. ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Bandit-Proof 
Accident-Proof 


SAFETY! 


Instant mastery if bandits should 
call at your bank—a defense that 
has never been pierced and which 
virtually amounts to immunity 
from attack— 


Never a chance of accidental dis- 
charge. Controls are so expertly, so 
adroitly designed that you would 
work within six inches of one for a 
lifetime and never discharge it acci- 
dentally . . . yet it’s ready to go ina 
split second. 


These few express the 
unanimous opinion: 


This installation is three years 
old... ‘‘nor has it ever been 
accidentally discharged.’”’ 
National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit, Charles F. Sawyer, 
Asst. Cashier. 


This installation is four years 
old. ‘‘It has never been acci- 
dentally discharged.’’ Baker 
State Bank, Cicero, Ill., Chas. 
J. Baker, Cashier. 


* 


Installed over four years and 
*‘We have never had any 
accidental discharge.’’ Mc- 
Dowell National Bank, Sharon, 
Pa., H. B. McDowell, Vice Pres. 


Installed over two years. “‘We 
have never had an accidental 
discharge and do not antici- 
pate one as the controls are 
so constructed that unin- 
tentional discharge is quite 
improbable.’’ First National 
Bank, High Bridge, N. J., Edw. 
T. McLachlan, Cashier. 


SOS 


Write for complete information 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, Ine. 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.,U.S. A. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


of trust business. Lists of wealthy 
people, and others who are forging 
steadily ahead can be gradually built 
up from various sources. Addresses by 
a member of the new business depart- 
ment before luncheon clubs and other 
organizations are valuable in spreading 
information about trust services and 
often result in direct leads. 

An excellent way of obtaining new 
business is through co-operation with 
members of other professions such as 
attorneys, life underwriters and others. 
The work of the attorney and the trust 
department supplement each other, 
forit iscustomary to call in the attorney 
who drew the will, to perform the 
legal work required in administering 
the estate. Several appointments of 
a worth-while nature can be expected 
to come from attorneys who think well 
of the trust department. Any facili- 
ties which exist for assisting the attorney 
to cope with the business problems he 
may find confronting him, will be 
appreciated and will create good will. 
Casting small fragments of bread upon 
the waters in this way, often results 
in the finding of large loaves. 


[N perhaps no direction has the trust 

business developed so fast as in 
the writing of life insurance trusts. The 
great majority’s only hope of leaving 
an estate to safeguard their loved ones, 
is in obtaining it through life insurance. 
A few years ago, when an individual 
mentioned a comparatively large sum 
of money, he thought that his family 
was well taken care of. He was not 
accustomed to thinking of his estate 
as capital, and the interest which 
would accrue from it as income. The 
presentation of the life insurance 
trust brought to his attention, perhaps 
for the first time, the fact that he 
had not completed his protection 
program until he had assured the 
conservation of the funds which 
would become available from his 
life insurance. 

The possibilities of developing this 
type of trust service by co-operating 
with life underwriters was early seen 
by foresighted new business managers, 
and various methods were adopted to 
assist in developing cordial relations 
between the members of these two 
great organizations. The results pro- 
duced by such methods have been 
remarkable. The great majority of 
life insurance trust appointments have 
been made in _ steadily increasing 
volume with those trust institutions 
that have been most active in sup- 
porting and aiding life underwriters, 
and through leads furnished by the 
underwriters themselves. 

Here are some of the methods em- 
ployed by new business departments 
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For Building Trust Business 


(Continued from page 14) 


in cultivating this spirit of co-operation 
with life underwriters. 


Securing appointments from life insur- 
ance agency managers to address meetings 
of their underwriters regarding trust 
functions. 

Co-operating with individual under- 
writers in interviewing their prospective 
clients and showing the advantages of 
conserving funds provided. 

Lecture courses to underwriters to pro- 
vide them with a thorough working knowl- 
edge of the trust idea. 

Accepting deposits from insured people 
in monthly sums, one-twelfth of the total 
amounts of their premiums being deposited 
monthly. The bank pays the premiums 
to the insurance companies on the due 
dates. This plan has helped greatly to 
reduce lapses. 

Scholarships given in connection with 
essay contests on insurance topics; plays 
depicting the dramatic side of insurance 
and trust co-operation; the preparation of 
portfolios for use by underwriters in pre- 
senting arguments for trust conservation 
to their clients, are other methods which 
have been used and found effective. 


In all these good will building 
methods, the animating principle has 
been helpful co-operation, rather than 
immediate returns. They accomplish 
the objective of causing the under- 
writer to revise his ideas as to what 
constituted adequate protection, and 
to recognize the necessity for conserv- 
ing the funds provided through insur- 
ance. Attainment has been reflected 
by the results obtained by the trust 
companies. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that policies amounting to over 
one billion dollars have been deposited 
with trust organizations under life 
insurance trust agreements, and these 
remarkable results have been achieved 
in a comparatively few years. 

What are the essential qualifications 
for new business representatives? Is 
legal training essential? What specific 
training is needful? : 

There is universal accord among 
those responsible for new business 
activities that representatives must be 
high grade and possess personality. 
They are required to deal in intangibles 
and this requires a high order of intelli- 
gence and sales ability. Information 
is given them confidentially which 
they must keep inviolate, while to 
bring the minds of prospects to the 
point where they are willing to discuss 
matters which to them are sacred, 
demands tact, a high sense of honor 
and patience in abundance. Above 
all, perhaps, representatives should 
be human and interested in their fellow 
men. They should be so persuaded 
of the lofty nature of their calling that 
they would never seek to alter the 
financial arrangements of a prospective 
client unless they were convinced of 
the benefit which would result to the 
client. 

With the trust department ably 
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™ ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
gs 


st DRAWN POR WESTINGHOUSE BY C, PETER HELCK 


a WESTINGHOUSE HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS SAVE MILLIONS OF TONS OF COAL YEARLY 
ve 

ons * 

& | WATER-POWER.. achievement and opportunity 
ong American hydro-electric plants now develop to even larger extensions of hydro-electric de- 
~ energy totaling more than twelve million velopment for the future. 
ity. horse-power! It is estimated that they save nearly Westinghouse has played, and will continue to 
bles thirty-one million tons of coal a year. And more play, a large part in this sound economic growth. 
teh and larger units are being constructed all the Thirty-four years ago, Westinghouse installed 
hich time for still further economies. at Niagara Falls the forerunner of all 
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It Won’t Tip Over 


FREE in YOUR Vault 
for 10 Days’ Trial 


USTOMERS are drawn and held, they 
say, by modern equipment and 
methods. The users of your safe de- 

posit vault are among your best customers. 
They appreciate safe and fine equipment 
inside the vault just as much as shining 
deposit boxes and polished doors. That is 
why so many banks are equipping their safe 
deposit vaults with this handsome new 
ALUMISTEEL vault step. 


What Other Bankers Say 


One banker writes: ‘“‘We are very much 
satisfied with the steel vault steps obtained 
from you. We are using these in our vaults 
and in our storeroom, also in our lobby, for 
the convenience of children in making 
deposits.”” Many other banks have told 
us that they consider the ALUMISTEEL 
vault step something needed in every first- 
class vault. 


The New ALUMISTEEL 
Bank Vault Step 


This ALUMISTEEL vault step is made of | 


14%" steel tubing frame with slip-proof 
aluminum treads. The steel tubing is 
acetylene welded at all joints and finished 
to prevent rusting. The aluminum treads 
will retain their attractive finish no matter 
how much they are used. The step will last 
as long as the vault itself. 


On Trial—10 Days—FREE 


You must see this new vault step to 
appreciate its attractiveness and service- 
ability. It is light and easily moved 
around. It can’t tip over. It will please 
you, and what is more important, please 
your customers. Try it out at our expense 
for ten days. No obligation. 


Clip and mail this coupon today 
for FREE 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


844 Rush St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


Please ship for ten days free trial your 
new ALUMISTEEL vault step, charges 
prepaid. 


Bank. 


Officer 


.. . State. 
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supported in its efforts by the intelli- 
gent co-operation of the whole organi- 
zation, the increased activities which 
may be looked for from well planned, 
ably conducted advertising and new 
business activities should satis- 
factory from every standpoint. 

Selling ability is vital. Prior legal 
training, while useful, is not essential 
for if the representatives chosen are of 
the right quality, they will quickly 
master the elements of court procedure, 
study the statutes regarding the admin- 
istration of estates, and learn some- 
thing about inheritance and income 
tax procedure. 

A course of study embodying these 
subjects should be planned, supple- 
mented by an intensive study of a list 
of the main questions usually asked by 
prospective clients, and the answers 
which have been worked out. 

The institution —its aims, ideals and 
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the services it offers —should be studied, 
while knowledge of its officers, directors, 
various departments and their func- 
tions may best be acquired by direct 
contact. 

Backed by the knowledge obtained 
from such a course of training inten- 
sively applied for several weeks, rep- 
resentatives should be ready to cut 
their eye-teeth in contacts with pros- 
pective clients of the trust department. 
From this point onward their progress 
should be steady if they are adapted 
to the work, and their efforts are 
skilfully guided. 

With the trust department ably 
supported in its efforts by the intelli- 
gent co-operation of the whole organi- 
zation, the increased activities which 
may be looked for from well planned, 
ably conducted advertising and new 
business activities should be satis- 
factory from every standpoint. 


The Joint Account in Practice 


(Continued from page 16) 


agree, each with the other, and with the 
First National Bank in Minneapolis, that 
all funds heretofore and hereafter deposited 
to the credit of this account are and shall be 
the joint property of the undersigned, 
subject to the order of either. The balance, 
upon the death of either, shall be the sole 
property of the survivor and shall be 
payable upon his order. 


The other reads: 
To NATIONAL & TRUST 
ComMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS: 


The deposits in this account are made by 
the undersigned jointly and you may 
discharge your obligations for the same by 
payment to either or to the survivor of the 
undersigned. 


As to what steps are necessary be- 
tween the joint depositors to assure 


_ the right of survivorship, a summary 


of banker views is submitted: 
“There must have been a gift by one 
depositor to the other during their 


lifetime, a delivery of interest by one 


and an acceptance by the other, a 
parting with dominion over the deposit, 


a divesting of title and possession. 


The intent of the donor as deducible 
from his acts will govern, if it can be 
shown. If there has been no valid gift, 


_ the account attempts a testamentary 
_ disposition and so is contrary to the 


| statute of wills. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The donor’s estate 
may recover the property as against 
the donee’s claim. In a savings deposit, 
delivery of the pass book from one to 
the other will pass title, but judges 
have ruled variously as to what con- 
stitutes delivery in general. 

“The subject involves trusts, agency, 
gifts inter vivos and causa mortis, 
modifications affecting husband-wife in- 
terests, and what not —too vast a field 
and too intricate to attempt to cover 
briefly. In certain states that have 
abrogated by statute joint tenancy at 
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common law, and some states that 
have adopted the community property 
system, the joint account may fall 
short of the survivorship purpose.” 

This from a Minneapolis bank is 
revealing: 

“*All we know ordinarily about these 
joint accounts is the kind of agreement 
signed and the size and activity of 
the deposit. Presumptively, a valid 
gift has been made. There is some- 
times room for suspicion at that. 
From the fact that in so many such 
accounts only one depositor uses, one 
might infer that he has withheld use 
from his co-depositor. Yet that might 
not be a correct inference. The other 
might have equal control and power to 
use, and not choose to exercise it. 

‘““However, this sometimes happens. 
A woman comes in after her husband’s 
death to withdraw a deposit entered in 
their joint names. She has to be shown 
how to make out a check for the bal- 
ance. This throws some doubt on her 
actual interest in and control over the 
deposit while the husband lived.” 


Old Yegg: What did you need eight 


.men for? In my day three men could 


hold up a bank. 

Young Yegg: Yeah, but you didn’t 
have all them vice-presidents to look 
after then. —Guaranty News. 


Little did Abraham Lincoln realize, 
in the barren years of his life in a log 
cabin, that some day approximately 
23,654 persons in almost any large city 
in this country would sprain their 
respective wrists in trying to open 4 
bank door on his birthday anniver- 
sary. —C. C. Bradner, in Detroit Free 
Press. 
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CLEARING HOuSE 


GIBRALTAR—“Key of the Mediterranean.”’ 
Thus has history characterized the tremen- 
dous, towering granite promontory that 
guards the eastern end of the Strait of 
Gibraltar. Named ‘‘Jebel-al-Tarik*’ (Hill of 
Tarik) from the Arab chief Tarik who built 
the first fortress there in 711, it passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of the Castilians, the 
Moors, the Algerians and finally the British, 
who have subsequently held it against all 
invaders. For three years and seven months 
a small but gallant garrison of 5,000 men held 
this fortress against the combined land and 
naval forces of France and Spain until the 
signing of the treaty of 1783. 


sater 


Unaided by natural forces — but guided by 
skill and research — Diebold has developed 
Bank Vaults that are just as invincible 
against modern burglarious attack. 

In addition the new Diebold Vault Venti- 
lator Emergency Escape is the only safe way 
to avoid the horror of being locked in your 
airtight vault in case of a daylight holdup. 
Our experience and equipment not only en- 
able us to develop features of this character 


but to design and build any size vault. 


needed. 


Are your employees safe from the danger of a 
daylight holdup? Write for complete infor- 
mation. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Represented in leading cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


IEBOLD 


ASK. YOU  R, 


SAF 
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SOUTHWESTERN BELL BUILDING, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


One of several Bell Buildings equipped with 


Victoria Venetian Blinds. 
Barnes, Architects; I. R. 


Hoit, Price & 
Timlin, associate 


No More 
Shade and Awning 


Expense 


Install Victoria Venetian Blinds 
and in the first place you elimi- 
ate all cost of shades and awn- 
ings, in the second place you 
eliminate all expense and annoy- 
ance of replacing worn out 
equipment, putting up and tak- 
ing down each season, storage, 
etc., and in the third place 
Victoria Venetian Blinds are 
more beautiful, more convenient 
and for these reasons help 
materially in renting space. 


Write for literature. 


THE 
BOSTWICK - GOODELL CO. 


NORWALK, OHIU 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


Securities in 
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Safekeeping 


By George S. Hoppin, Jr. 


Cashier, First National Bank, Detroit 


ECAUSE of an_ ever-increasing 

number of fields for investment, 
unprecedented buying in the securities 
markets, the various dates of maturi- 
ties and interest, and numerous other 
factors, the proper care of an invest- 
ment account requires capabilities far 
above the average. 

This responsibility, commensurate 
with special knowledge, offers an 
opportunity to a bank’s safekeeping 
department which has facilities that 
extend beyond the mere protection of 
valuable certificates in well guarded 
vaults. 

Banks can profit by offering their 
clients freedom from the care of their 
securities. Many customers cannot 
successfully manage their holdings 
because of their inability to give imme- 
diate attention to dates and the collec- 
tion of data relative to conditions 
affecting their securities. Safety, 
prompt collection of interest and prin- 
cipal, and convenience are the funda- 
mental services that are provided by a 
well conducted safekeeping department. 

In the First National Bank we 
operate a safekeeping department that 
continually surveys the investment 
field to protect from loss the holder 
of securities in its custody by inform- 
ing him of prevailing influences and 
the dates of interest and maturities. 
The complete duties of this department 


can be better explained according to 
the types of securities under its 
jurisdiction. 

Bonds —it keeps a detailed record of 
all transactions. As soon as a bond is 
deposited, a card giving the following 
information regarding it is filed alpha- 
betically: name of bond, rate of in- 
terest, purpose of the issue, trustee, 
interest dates, date received and the 
owner’s name. When a bond is with- 
drawn, the date of withdrawal is placed 
on this card. Receipts in triplicate are 
always made out for securities received, 
one signed by a member of the safe- 
keeping department and an officer of 
the bank, which is given to the client. 
The remaining two are retained by the 
safekeeping department and the audit- 
ing department. 


“THESE two preliminary functions 

completed, the department is ready 
to proceed with its duties of notifying 
the client when temporary certificates 
are exchangeable for permanent issues, 
dates of interest and maturity, and 
conversion privileges. This latter serv- 
ice includes informing a client when a 
bond is selling out of its true invest- 
ment position because of its conversion 
value. If changes of importance are 
about to occur in connection with 
conversion, the customer is notified. 
If instructed to do so, the department 
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THIS VIEW of the main bank- 

ing room of the People’s 

National Bank, Brunswick, 

Maryland, shows how Art 

Metal gives maximum efficiency 

by eliminating wasted space. 
R. L. Harris, architect. 


THE SIMPLICITY of the Art 

Metal equipment lends an air 

of dignified security to the 
main banking room. 


in this FAST-GROWING BANK... 


People’s National Bank gains economical 
protection, beauty and efficiency 
with Art Metal equipment 


\REATER visibility . . . greater protection— 
no wasted space . . . maximum efficiency. 
These are but a few of the many advantages planned 
Art Metal equipment brings to the smaller bank. 
And, as the bank grows, the problem of equip- 
ment is easily solved. There is no scrapping of valu- 
able fixtures, Art Metal will duplicate them and 
assist in planning the 
new, larger home. 


From doors to floors, : 
the handsome new 
People’s National Bank 


of Brunswick, Maryland, is fully equipped by Art 
Metal. Bronze grilles, gates, reflectors, wickets ... 
steel counters, framing, railings, cages . . . marble 
floors, counter fronts . . . all equipment shows the 
master craftsmanship of Art Metal. 

For forty-one years Art Metal has been producing 
bronze and steel equipment for offices, banks, libra- 
ries and public buildings. This long experience, 
coupled with immense facilities, can be of very valu- 
able assistance to you in planning and equipping a 
small office or an entire building. A letter will bring 
a representative, well qualified to consult on any 
problems that may arise. 
No obligations. Just 
address: Art Metal 
Construction Company, 
Jamestown, New York. 


JAMESTOWN - NEW YORK 


: BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS... HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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Forty-six 


FITTING INTO THE Se 
PICTURE OF MODERN rl 
BANKING~~=== 


HERE is a ledger tray as advanced in construction and 
operation as present-day banking itself. Speed in 
operation, ease of handling, positive protection of 
records and bull-dog strength — it has these 
qualities efficient banking demands. As the 
name implies, The Viselok holds ledger 
cards or leaves in a vise-like grip. In 8 
standard sizes to accommodate 
popular standard-width cards 
and ledger leaves. 


McBEE LEDGER TRAYS 


Products of THE McBEE BINDER CO. 
ATHENS, OHIO 


M.see makes a complete line of e 
accounting records equipment for - 
banks, including ledger trays, 
current and transfer binders, 
vertical-flat filing cases, cards, 
guides, indexes and special 
tuled and printed forms. 
Use the coupon. 


THE BURROUGHS 


will collect interest and principal and 
credit them to the account of the client. 
When bonds are left for safekeeping, 
the client is requested to fill out a card 
stating what form of income tax he 
uses, and, when signed by him, this 
card gives the department authority to 
fill out all future ownership certificates. 

Stocks —A card similar to that used 
for bonds is kept to identify stocks. 
In the case of the latter, the owner is 
likewise informed of a call of the issue 
and the dates on which dividends are 
payable. If the customer desires, 
collection of these sums will be made 
and credited to the account. The 
holder is informed if the company 
votes to increase its capital stock, thus 
allowing him to subscribe for additional 
shares. 

Important services of this depart- 
ment are commonly applicable to both 
stocks and bonds. Suggestions as to 
other fields of investment, either for 
the purpose of diversification or to 
realize a higher return, are possible 
through ability to make thorough 
analyses. Its customers include out- 
lying banks, corporations and _indi- 
viduals. Upon proper identification, 
holders have instant access to their 
securities and inspection of them can 
be conveniently made in private booths 
located on the same floor with the 
vaults. 

Correct identification is carefully 
checked. Embezzlement is frustrated 
by means of a dual combination on the 
door of each safe deposit compartment. 
One combination is known by a mem- 
ber of the safekeeping department and 
the other by a representative of the 
auditing department, thus eliminating 
the possibility of permitting one person 
alone to gain access to the securities. 


Net Ten Per Cent With 
Safety 


(Continued from page 11) 


higher pay. A certain man had five 
hundred in the bank when he lost his 
job. He spent most of it while search- 
ing out a position that pays ten dollars 
a week more. That is 100 per cent 
dividends a year on his’ banked 
reserve. Such profits are often avail- 
able to those who have been preparing 
for promotion but cannot get it. 
Perhaps 100 per cent a year is very 
unusual, but 25 or 50 per cent a year 
for the rest of one’s working life is 
fairly common.” 

“Thanks for the investment tip,” 
said the depositor. “I’ve always re- 
garded my savings account as the 
least profitable investment a man 
could make, and a checking account as 
no investment at all. But all the time 
they’re the most profitable. Six per 
cent, 10, 14, and sometimes 100 per 
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es | GILBERT SAFETY Bonp 
pays Dividends in Goodwill. 


First find out the safety features of Gilbert Safety Bond, its advantages, and 


its value. Use it and explain to your customers its unique merit and we are 


a sure that you will receive from your customers the same dividends and good 
ot will that we are receiving from ours. Dividends of good will are paid on the 
WRITE TODAY 

stock of appreciation that results from quality service. 

2 various types of litho- 
ail- graphed and printed 
‘ing checks on this new 

GILBERT PAPER CO., Menasha, Wis. 
ery 


‘ear 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


per “ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES” 
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Steelerete 3 point protection 
in Modern Bank Vault Construction is 


Front Page Newvs 


Steelerete Vault, now being installed in 
New University Avenue Bank Building, 
Madison, Wisc., is made feature news 
story on page | of Wisconsin State Journal 


ne eo 
ine 


OTHE 


M*“** BANKERS in recent years have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to build increased confidence among present and prospective 
safety vault patrons by installing a Steelcrete 3 Point Protection Vault. 


The above newspaper clipping demonstrates | Public Valuables that makes their installation 
the News Value of such construction. No Front Page News. You are invited to send 
ordinary vault construction could hope to for Certified Endorsements from Bankers 

ain such interest. It is because Steelerete who thoroughly investigated various sys- 
Vaults are proof against torch, drill and tems of vault construction, before selecting 
explosives and afford greatest protection to the Steelcrete System. Write to us today. 


AWS 
CUTTING FLAME 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Va. 
Branches: Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago NewYork Buffalo 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards . . . Industrial Mesh for 
Safety Guards and Partitions . .. Metal Lath . . . Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 
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cent, and all the safety in the world. 
Wait till I spring this one on my wife. 
She started the investment idea in the 
first place.” 

“Better look out,” the banker shot 
back. ‘Your wife was right, after all. 
You should save $500 every year or so 
for investment at conservative rates. 
Build your balance up to a thousand 
and Ill help you begin building an 
invested estate of good conservative 
securities. The 10 per cent profit is 
only available on the thousand dollars 
or less that you keep in the bank. But 
it will help you build your independent 
fortune and keep up the average yield.” 


Banking Before the 
Civil War 


(Continued from page 19) 


deposited bogus checks later, and 
drew out the funds, or at least attempted 
to, before the check could be collected. 
Time is the essence of such an opera- 
tion; and under the old system of 
check collections, and slow methods 
of transportation, the operator was 
favored in this respect. This condition 
has happily been corrected in a large 
measure by the rapidity of check 
collections under the Federal Reserve 
System and the use of the Air Mail. 
The only safeguard, then as now, is to 
pay only against collected funds. 
Speaking of forgery, the writer says: 
Ihere are circumstances under which 
a bank might be exempt from liability 
for the payment of forged checks. A 
want of due care by the merchant to 
guard his own affairs against attack 
though a vague ground of defense, 
is entitled to some weight.” The same 
law holds true today. 


oer 


Tricky Fellows 


Human nature runs true to form 
and men do not change their funda- 
mental habits. What they did before 
the Civil War, they do today. 

I submit for the consideration of 
bankers the following, knowing that 
in their own experience they have en- 
countered the same things: “There 
are many cunning and unscrupulous 
persons who maintain the appearance 
of respectability in their bank dealings 
until an opportunity offers to secure 
some advantage by trick or accident. 
They may obtain an_ introduction 
through other dealers with whom they 
are connected in trade, and who are 
themselves deceived as to their real 
character. By adroit management, 
and strict propriety of conduct, they 
gradually win the confidence of the 
officers and clerks and obtain consider- 
able loans, with the usual indulgences 
that are enjoyed by good customers. 
An overdraft of account by cross 
deposits with other banks may first 
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And N Th A 
ow ose Accounts 
Are Making Money For Us!” 
EFORE you throw out so-called “unprofit- —and the Endorser does the rest, automatically 
id able” accounts, be sure you’ve done every- stacking the endorsed checks in the same order 
ed thing you can to cut the cost of handling them. they are listed. 
d. Realizing the need everywhere for a more Banks are finding that this one saving alone 
a efficient method of endorsing checks, the American often spells the difference between profit and loss 
of Perforator Co., manufacturer of check cancelling ona number of their accounts. 
ds machines since 1910, has now perfected a check If you have not done so already, adopt a gen- 
‘as endorsing machine which enables the adding eral endorsement (“Pay to Any Bank or Banker”) 
on machine operator to endorse checks at the same time good for both clearings and transit, and endorse 
ge he lists them. as you list—with an American. Besides the sav- 
ek During the past six months the new American ing in labor, you will get cleaner, clearer endorse- 
ve Endorser has been in use in some of the largest ments, every check will bé endorsed—no “missed” 
ail. banks in the country—and in some of the small- checks, and you will be able to work right up to 
to est. And everywhere bankers find that it notonly the last minute for clearings and transit. 
ds. eliminates the labor of hand- — -_ It’s the modern way, the safe 
ws: stamping, but actually speeds the W yx eg way, the money-making way. At 
ch listing. THE ADDING MACHINE a cost of but 10c per day (based 
ty OPERATOR DOES TWO JOBS on the demonstrated life of the 
A MORE QUICKLY THAN HE machine) you will save at the very 
to FORMERLY DID ONE. least an hour’s labor per day—even 
ack Instead of turning the checks if your bank is among the very smallest. 
se, completely Over as he lists them, Whatever the facts about your 
ane and stopping every so often to bank may be, get the facts about the 
stack the pile, he simply turns = new American Endorser. The cou- 
them half way over and drops them ¥ pon below will bring them to you. 
- Cut Check Cancelling Expense, Too— 
da- Pins and clips concealed in checks too often ing machine is at the factory for repairs. 
fore dull, bend or break perforator needles. If your machine is punching illegible can- 
American needles are 55% stronger than cellations—wasting the time of your oper- 
of ordinary perforating machine needles, yet in ator and everyone all down the line—replace 
aad addition to this additional strength any it with a machine where your clerk can re- 
clerk can easily and quickly install new place the needles. 
en- American needles in the American No. Just send us a sample of the perforation it 
ere 22 or iarger models. makes—that’s all we need. We'll quote you 
lous Don’t be handicapped by having to revert a liberal trade-in offer for a new American 
; to old-fashioned methods of hand-cancel- that will put an end to your perforator 
sees lation every so often while your perforat- troubles. Use the coupon below. 
in 
Modern Way Is the American 
ent. 
tion 
they 
are 
real “ER DORSIAG CAR CELELIENGe 
ent, THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR Co. - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SANFRANCISCO - Established 1910 
AMERICAN PERFORATOR co., 613 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 
Please send me, without obligation, complete details on 0 The new American Endorser, and the 0 Hand, 0 Foot-Power, 1 Automatic Electric Per- 
ider- forators, with a () Quotation on your trade-in allowance on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is enclosed herewith. 
neces Bank 
ners 
cross Officer. City. State 
first 
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“Approved Accounting Forms,” 
pliments to those making request on their business letterhead. 


And the pen strokes are chiefly figures. Figures of record, 
good for a long time. For half a million of these books 
each year Parsons Papers are shipped from the mill and 


its distributors to every corner of the country. In every 
office every day entries are going into ledgers, and the 
ledger paper.in those books should be worthy of its 
purpose. 


Parsons Papers today are still made in the good old- 
fashioned way. Seventy-fiveyears of paper-making have 
witnessed many changes and improvements, as well 
as economies, and no expense has ever been spared 

to make Parsons Papers leaders among rag ledger 
papers. In the Parsons mill the slow method of dry- 

ing the paper for a hundred hours in a warm loft is 

followed in preference to the quick-drying method 

requiring fifteen minutes. An advantage of 50 per cent 

in folding endurance test is secured over the quick 
drying method. 

Your stationer knows Parsons Papers well and favorably. In 
your next ledger specify a Parsons ledger paper. It requires 
only a quarter of a ream for a book, and the item of cost is 


so small that it is hardly a factor. You can hardly afford to use 
a cheaper paper, as the value of your book is based entirely on 


the paper used, and you will long remember the wisdom of 


starting a ledger with the right ledger paper. 


DEFENDUM LEDGER 


A National Standard for Accounting Systems 


SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER 


for Permanent Records 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send for Your Copy — Accountants will be aided by our book of 
a copy of which will be sent with our com- 
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expose them in their true colors. If 
money should be credited to them by 
mistake, they would not hesitate to 
use it. Instead of reporting errors in 
their favor, they would adopt them 
and keep silence. They change their 
accounts from one bank to another as 
their tricks fail, or when they have 
gained all they can hope for. Against 
these, the combined vigilance of the 
tellers and other clerks is not always 


| successful.” 


I am sure that the reader, if he has 
the burden of passing on overdrafts, 
has had the same experience as the 
banker of the "fifties had, and as | have 
had. Out of the goodness of our hearts 
we have allowed a customer to over- 
draw —much against our better judg- 
ment —carry it along, receive promise 
after promise that it will be covered; 
and in the end have to take a note and 
work it out by degrees. His problems 
have been handed down to us, and we 
find about the same solution —for, as 
David Harum observed, “human na- 
ture is the same everywhere; only 


' some people seem to have more of it!” 


Cash Items Account 
The cash items account has often 


_ been the dumping ground for items 
_ that were doubtful and yet carried as 
_cashon hand. It is an account subject 
_ to many abuses, as all bankers well 
_ know. It may contain “I. O. U's” of 
_ officers, or their checks; unpaid items 


returned and numerous other irregular 
instruments. Many a teller has lost 
his job through his cash items account; 
and the careful teller will keep this 
account clean. The examiners give 
due heed to the dangers possible in 
this respect. 

In the days of which we write, it was 
called the “‘office list.” It contained 
many irregular items and was subject 
to grave abuses. The president or the 
cashier would make loans on what was 


called “‘traps’ —meaning worthless 
_ stocks and bonds, uncollectible paper, 
_ ete., which were sealed up and given 


to the teller to be held in his cash items. 


_ That day is past. 


The Receiving Teller 
The receiving teller of the time did 


| his work much the same as today — 
except that he proved his work at the 
_ window. There was no such thing as 


the block proof now so common. Ile 
proved his money, ticked off and 
marked the checks, examined the last 
endorsement, footed the deposit ticket 
and made the entry, all while the de- 
positor waited. Large checks received 
for deposit were required to be certified; 
in fact certification was much more 
common than it is today. Some banks 
would receive only certified checks 
for deposit. The bank check had not 
vet taken its place as the chief instru- 
ment in banking. It was only an 
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Fifty-one 


National City Bank 


INSTALLS 


Donsteel Protection 


The great vaults in the new National City Company 
Building, New York, containing more than one billion 
dollars, are protected by Mosler DONSTEEL vault doors. 


No metals known to the science of vault protection 
compare with DONSTEEL for resistance to modern 
methods of burglarious attack. 


One of the Mosler DONSTEEL Vault Doors 
installed in the National City Building 


The safe deposit boxes recently furnished this world- 

famous bank are equipped with Mosler dual-control 

locks which bear the Underwriters’ Laboratories certifi- 
cation as being pick-proof. 


Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for more than 75 years 


Donsteel Vault Doors Sold Exclusively by 


The Mosler Safe Co. 


The Largest Builders of Vaults and Safes in the World 
HAMILTON, OHIO The National Clan 


at 52 Wall Street 


CHICAGO DALLAS DETROIT KANSAS CITY - McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
eee George A, Fuller Co, 
5) PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE uller Co,, Builders 
TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recognized as a valu- 
able aid to the individual investor in simplifying his 
investment problems, the distinct differences in the 
rights of shareholders or participants in the many 
investment trusts now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis before choosing 
among them. 


We gladly offer our services in this respect without 
obligation to you. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of. Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 


‘BANKERS MULTI-SERVICE CABINET 


A PRACTICAL AND CONVENIENT CABINET FOR USE IN THE 
COLLECTION AND DISCOUNT DEPARTMENTS. A TWO DRAWER 
STEEL CABINET OF STANDARD CHECK OR NOTE SIZE. 


THEY ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT THEY MAY BE STACKED 
AND LOCKED TOGETHER AS DESIRED. THEY ARE LIGHT, 
STRONG AND INEXPENSIVE. 


FULLY DESCRIBED IN CATALOG S, WHICH ALSO ILLUSTRATES 
OUR COMPLETE LINE OF POSTING TRAYS, MACHINE BOOK- 
KEEPING EQUIPMENT AND LOOSE LEAF BINDERS. 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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order on a bank, and nothing more. 

Counterfeiting was then common. 
The notes of nearly 200 banks were 
receivable on deposit in New York. 
Allowing six denominations to each 
bank made a total of 1,200 bills cur- 
rent in New York. The plates of 
broken banks were used by inserting 
the name of a solvent bank. Genuine 
dies were stolen from print shops. 
New bills were made out of smal! 
pieces of smaller ones, pasted together. 
Bills were raised by “‘penning’’ after 
bleaching out the old figures. The 
detecting of counterfeits was a much 
harder task than it is today, due to the 
poorer quality of the notes and the 
numerous issues circulating. As soon 
as a counterfeit was detected, notice 
was published in the papers. Differ- 
ences in the cash were common and 
mistakes between banks in making 
their settlements were frequent —a 
a natural accompaniment of the use 


_ of cash in settlements —and the tellers 
constantly in communication 


between each other in the endeavor 


_ to locate these errors in cash. Cash 
- was put up in packages in the same 


manner as today —fifty bills of each 


' denomination toa package. The notes 


o! different banks had, of course, to 
to be sorted out for redemption. 
It is a rule of law that a check offered 


_ for deposit and drawn on the bank in 
_ which it is deposited is paid as soon as 


it is credited in the customer’s pass 


_ book. It cannot be charged back, and 


the credit is virtually its acceptance 
and is irrevocable. This bit of law is 
based upon the theory that the teller 
has full opportunity to pass upon all 
features of the check before making 
the credit; and having accepted it, the 
credit cannot be revoked. Mr. Gibbons 
cites this as the law and the custom 
of that time. It is good law today, and 
can only be changed by agreement in 
the pass book that any check may 
be charged back to the customer. 


The Note Teller 


The note teller’s work followed 
along lines similar to that of today. 
Runners were sent out with notices of 


_ notes maturing and at the due date 


the maker appeared at the bank and 
made payment. Commercial paper 
in the form of notes was in abundance, 


_ due to the custom of giving notes in 
payment of merchandise, and the 
commercial note was much more 
- common than it is today. The prom- 


issory note was the commercial cur- 
rency of the time. The account receiv- 
able has taken its place. Protest and 
notice of protest followed along lines 
much similar to those of the present; 
but the customs were not uniform, the 
Negotiable Instruments Law not yet 
having become part of the statute law 
of the land. The offering book, dis- 
count register and liability book were 
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kept for the same purposes as obtain 
at this time. Forms may change and 
machines replace hand work, but 
fundamentals go on forever. 


Accounts with Customers 


The accounts with customers were 
kept in ledgers, debit and credit sides, 
with or without a balance column. 
The usual ledger contained 1,200 
pages, holding about 400 accounts. 
The depositors were grouped alphabeti- 
cally, certain letters included in a 
single book — also arranged in alphabeti- 
cal sequence. Allowance had to be 
made for those divisions of the alphabet 
that produced the largest number of 
names and it was considered quite a 
feat to be able to apportion the ledger 
pages so that confusion did not soon 
result after opening the ledger. Vowel 
indices were used to supplement the 
ledger apportionment of names. 

The bookkeeper’s problem was to 
lay out his ledger properly, allowing 
sufficient pages for the active accounts, 
to keep them in their proper place. 
Inactive and closed accounts, of course, 
soon made the initial arrangement 
ineffective and the ledger soon became 
clogged with these accounts and trans- 
fers, and in due course it had spent its 
life and a new one was opened. This 
task no one relished. The Boston 
Ledger came in later to correct these 
defects, served its day and generation 
admirably, giving way in due course 
to the machine method of posting. 
It still is used in many banks that 
believe its virtues still outweigh its 
defects. It has had a _ distinctive 
place in the bookkeeping of the banks 
inthis country. And yet some of the 
present day bank workers have never 
heard of it! 


Balancing Pass Books 


The modern bank clerk knows 
nothing about balancing pass books, 
for we now render statements. He 
knows nothing of the long tedious 
grind that such work entailed. At the 
time of which I write, all entries were 
made by hand in the pass book, which 
was ruled for that purpose. The 
various columns were added and the 
total taken from the total deposits, 
which had to agree with the ledger 
balance. Inasmuch as the book could 
not be balanced unless left at the bank 
and the customer preferred a monthly 
balance, it was necessary to leave the 
book at the bank a few days for this 
purpose. Any deposits made while 
the book was in the bank were re- 
ceipted for; but when the book was 
balanced, these entries were checked 
from the deposit tickets and not the 
ledgers. If a balance was out of true, 
the checks had to be reconciled with 
the ledger entries and the error run 
down as circumstances dictated. 

Before postings were made in the 


Fifty-three 


operators are called 
more than one million times a day. 
More than three thousand specially 
trained operators are needed in the Bell 
System to furnish this important service. 
In the larger cities additions to and re- 
visions in the subscriber listings are 
printed each night and distributed to 
the operators. One of the important 
functions of this service is to supply the 
numbers of the additional telephones 
which now are being connected to the 
System at the rate of 800,000 a year. 


Reasons Why Careful Investors Choose 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock 


The American Telephone and Telegraph 


Company, with its predecessors, have 
paid dividends regularly for forty-nine 
years. The Bell System is expending 
more than five hundred million dollars 
a year for plant and equipment. Through 
a far-sighted management, the Bell 
System maintains telephone service at 
the lowest cost consistent with financial 
safety. . 


More than 450,000 stockholders own 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company shares, which areso widely dis- 
tributed that no one stockholder holds 
as much as 1% of the total capital 
stock. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts”? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. 


195 Broadway 


8) New York City 


ledgers, the checks were listed alpha- 
betically in the check register as a 
check upon the posting; and deposits 
likewise. It was a process of tran- 
scribing from one book to another and 
checking back. And since the ledgers 
had to be used when balancing the 
pass books, most of this work had to 
be done when the ledgers were not 
being used for posting purposes. The 
banking world should give thanks that 
this old-time custom is a thing of the 
past. 


The Porter 


The old-time bank porter was of 
more importance in the banking scheme 
than his name implies. He was general 
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handy man, combining the work of 
keeping the place clean with more 
important duties, such as counting 
specie. He ran errands of various 
sorts, got the mail, and did whatever 
came next in the day’s work. He was 
a sort of a general assistant to the 
tellers. His most important job was 
to count the gold, tie it up in bags and 
seal it, preparatory to placing it in the 
vault. He kept a record of the coin on 
hand and knew the number of bags 
and their contents. These bags were 
labeled and stamped with the name of 
the bank and amount. 

In the interchange of cash, it was the 
rule that claims for shortages, abrasion, 
underweight coin or uncurrent coin, 
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had to be made within a reasonable 7” 
time after receipt. The frequent of 

ei Senne counting of the coin had a tendency of 
: to reduce its weight, as did the con- de! 
2 stant handling between banks. Gold ” 
2 is highly susceptible to abrasion and v0 
$ soon loses value through the frequent pee 
Fulton National Bank Installs the 2 handlings. 
. 4 These old porters (sometimes colored 
5 Latest York Equipment men) became quite expert at detecting 
N THEIR new banking home, the Fulton National Bank of Lancaster, is short weight or spurious coin. Much of is ¢ 
I Pennsylvania, has one of the most advanced vault equipments to ) this gold was brought from Europe by - 
g be found outside of the big cities. The installation includes: ; immigrants and in due course found us 
For their safe deposit vault, a rectangular heavy steel door, twenty- 2 its way into banks. The foreign = 
eight inches in thickness, and a heavy steel lining. Also an eight-inch 5 coin, of course, had only its bullion 
2 door for their storage vault. Both voults are protected by exclusive York E value. on 
ven nun and el sate Gepost xes equi wi e ror 1c 
} since the invention of the combination lock. It is, in effect, a combination lock ie : ? Yc 
operated by a hey. 2 settlements was reduced greatly, thus ee 
A York Day Raid Device which protects bank employees and customers iD conserving the gold. Silver was not pon 
from being locked in the vault by hold-up men. ig used in bank settlements at all. Our th 
A York Night Depository—one of the greatest conveniences ever 'e writer says that the porter’s day closed . 
installed by a bank for its depositors. 5 with “looking into all the corners and _ 
These exclusive York features merit the careful investigation of any a closets and under the counters to see tel 
banker, architect, or engineer considering new vault construction. } that no thief has lodged there for the pre 
A letter or telephone call to our nearest branch office will place the night. Every window-bolt and every be 
facilities of the world’s largest vault makers at your command. iz bar is inspected, and when he puts an 
e the key of the outer door into his = 
YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY I pocket, he has more authority over the bo 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA building than any other person.” ba 
In some of the banks the task of 
counting coin became so great that toe 
they promoted the porter to Specie th 
eT Clerk, giving him entire charge of the a 
} or au which pro- 
ucts the funds of the specie of the bank. 
| Fora time so long that “the mind of 
iy man runneth not to the contrary,” T 
it has been the prerogative —sellf- oft 
imposed —for directors to examine he 
the bank; or at least go through the 
motions. It is now a legal requirement. 
a ey They appear at the close of business, it. 
‘| ene 
=| count the cash and securities, look 
i) a over the notes and call it a job. At ie 
i Mm least this is the description of an old- sn 
a time directors’ examination as given ) 
by an old-time bank examiner. In = 
this latter day it is done more compe- ae 
tently, because the supervising author- Sa 
. ities require it; and in many instances, ia 
by public accountants who do a sel 
thorough job. pa 
Our historian does not think highly 
| of the directors’ examination, for he as 
says: “In some banks, the board of pa 
IT PROTECTS FOR YOU directors is divided into standing * 
ee ER committees of three or four members we 
each; and these committees rotate 
= po aa as examiners for stated periods. In po 
i‘ makes the use of others, special committees are ap- on 
pointed for the service; but not one 
messy seals un- ing purposes, address labels, bank director in twenty has enough Ww: 
ONE OR TWO SNAP cogistaned LF sa decorations, etc. Striking, artistic practical acquaintance with accounts po 
LOCKS — WHICH velope is locked ee to give real value to his certificate of TI 
MAKE SEALING- it cannot be opened prise accuracy. All the bank frauds that tin 
WAX UNNECESSARY =—“"'"0" ‘caring ST. LOUIS STICKER co. have been perpetrated in New York th 
— have been carried through repeated jo 
SAF directorial examinations, and not one 
within the author’s knowledge has ever 
| been discovered by them. Discovery 
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has almost uniformly been the result 
of accident, of  self-conviction, or 
of unmanageable magnitude in the 
default. The methods of concealment 
in the hands of a skilful clerk are too 
many and too intricate to be detected by 
common scrutiny.” 


The New York Clearing House 


‘The genesis of any great institution 
is of interest, if that institution endure 
and serve a useful purpose. Conse- 
quently a brief history of the origin of 
the New York Clearing House from 
one so close to it will be of more than 
passing moment. 

Within a few years subsequent to 
1849 the number of banks in New 
York increased from twenty-four to 
sixty. To make the daily exchanges, 
one-half the banks had to send men to 
the other half. This division of service 
was not practical, since there was no 
telephone over which to transact the 
preliminary business. It was found 
better for all to do a part of the work 
and thus the sixty porters were in 
motion at one time. Each carried a 
book of entry and the money for each 
bank upon which he called. The 
paying teller of the receiving bank 
took the exchange and entered it on 
the credit side of the book; then he 
entered on the debit side the return 
exchange and gave it with the book 
to the porter, who hastened to the 
next bank on the circuit. 


"THE porters crossed and recrossed 

each other’s footsteps constantly and 
often met in groups at the same bank, 
holding back the work of settlement. 
Instead of attempting to make a daily 
adjustment consuming several hours, 
it became a tacit agreement that a 
weekly settlement of balances should 
be made after the exchanges of Friday 
morning. 

This led to borrowing by the weaker 
banks on Thursday for the Friday 
settlement, returning the funds on 
Saturday, thus throwing them again 
into the debit column. The Friday 
settlements proved to be no settle- 
ments at all, but a shifting of money, 
and other unethical practices that 
naturally followed. As soon as the 
paying teller completed the exchange 
balance list, the cashier of each bank 
would draw checks for every debt due 
him from other banks and send the 
porters out to collect them. A draft 
on one in favor of the other might 
settle two accounts at once, but there 
was no understanding that made it 
possible to secure that small economy. 
The sixty porters were all out at one 
time, with an aggregate of two or 
three hundred bank drafts in their 
pockets, drawing specie in some places, 
and depositing it in others. 

The whole process was one of con- 
fusion, disputes and unavoidable 


New 
STANDARD Copy HOLDER 


_ Copy can be moved either up or down, a 
line or several lines at a time. Equally 
practical for notebook or sheet copy. 


decreases errors 


improves quality 


decreases typing costs 
increases production 
of work 


STANDARD 
Mailing Machines Co. 
1935 Boulevard, Everett, Mass. 
CH % 
“Envelope Sealers 
Please 


send me, 

without any 
obligation, 

more complete in- 
formation about the 
New Standard Copy 
Holder. 


Stamp Affixers 


Postal Permit 
Machines 


The line to be copi 
time in finding the p 


‘Bound Papers 
re Safe Papers/ 


is directly above the line guide. 
, no chance of lines being omitted or repeated. 


No waste 


HE New Standard Copy Holder 

holds the notebook or sheet copy 
just above the typewriter carriage, in 
the stenographer’s direct line of vision. 
Its simple, convenient spacing mechan- 
ism brings the copy into sight, line by 
line, as it is transcribed. 


The copy, and the work in the type- 
writer, are not only in the same line of 
vision, but also at the same distance 
from the eyes. Thus there is not the 
constant changing of eye focus, and eye 
strain is eliminated. 


The operator’s whole posture is one 
of ease, comfort, and efficiency. Relief 
from fatigue allows her to maintain a 
uniform output each hour of the day, 
with a better quality of work. 


N the circulation of 

The Burroughs 
Clearing House the 
advertiser is assured of 
both quantity and quality 


SHORT CUTS 


examples on short cuts that save ti 
for anyone working with figures. 
J. Becher, Advisory Accountant and A 


iF NOT SATISFIED. 


Calculations 


100 414%4x6% pages of meaty text and 
ime and money 
Written by Carl 
uditor. Du 


r- 


Carl J. Becher Co., Appleton, Wis. 
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STAPLING PLIERS 


U.S.and POREIGN PATENTS 


never Clo 


was the feature that appealed to the second largest number 
of 10,000 Neva-Clog users who were chosen at random and 
asked, ‘‘What feature appealed to you most in your Neva- 
Clog?’’ 

And then they added as additional reasons for their entire 
satisfaction with Neva-Clog Stapling Pliers: ‘‘Neva-Clogs are 
easiest to use.’’ ‘‘When Neva-Clogs are misused and staples 
become jammed, they can be instantly and easily removed 
with the Ejector Bar.’’ ‘‘Neva Clogs are most convenient.”’ 
‘‘Neva-Clogs are always ready for use.’’ ‘‘Neva-Clogs staple 
the largest number of sheets at one time.”’ 


It would amuse you to see in how many offices Neva-Clogs 
are looked upon almost as a pet. The fond admiration that 
office workers entertain for this little device could only have 
developed from their grateful relief at finally finding a stapling 
machine that cheerfully, quickly and unfailingly does what 
it was bought to do. 


See if a Neva-Clog will please you as well. Phone your 
stationer to leave one with you for a FREE 15 day trial or 
write to the manufacturer direct. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, kindly NAME 
send a Neva-Clog Stapling Plier for FREE 
15 day trial. ADDRESS 


SAFEGUARD 


‘THE operation of your Burroughs by insisting on genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper. 

Ordinary paper often contains lint or minute particles of paper dust 

which fly into the machine and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. 


Burroughs non-lint roll paper may be obtained from your local 
Burroughs office, or if you wish, you can order it direct from factory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


COMPANY 
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blunders confusing beyond descrip- 
tion. After the presentations of drafts, 
came the settlement of the Wall Street 
porters among themselves. A ‘Porters’ 
Exchange’? was held on the steps of 
one of the Wall Street banks where 
they accounted to each other for what 
had been done during the day. 

Says Mr. Gibbons: “Thomas had 
left a bag of specie at John’s bank to 
settle a balance, which was due from 
William’s bank to Robert’s; but 
Robert’s owed twice as much as John’s. 
What had become of that? 

“Then Alexander owed Robert also 
and William was indebted to Alexander. 
Peter then said that he had paid 
Robert by a draft from James, which 
James had received from Alfred on 
Alexander’s account. That, however, 
settled only half the debt. A quarter 


_ of the remainder was cancelled by a 


scene 


bag of coin which Samuel had handed 


| over to Joseph and he had transferred 


to David. 

*‘Each porter had his tally, and by 
checking off and _ liberating, first, 
one whose account was least com- 
plicated, and then another, they 
finally arrived at a settlement. This 
was enacted every Friday.” 


Ort of this chaotic transaction came 


the New York Clearing House, plan 


_ of which went into effect October 1, 


| the beginning. 


| packages from other banks. 


1853. It was a complete success from 
The clearing process 
was quite the same as it is today. Each 
bank sent a settling clerk and a specie 
clerk. The specie clerk distributed 
the packages of money from his bank 
and the settling clerk received the 
It will 


| be observed that the Clearing House 


first cleared bank notes only. 


No 
mention is made of clearing checks at 
this point. 

The settlements were made in gold, 


_ the debtor banks paying to the Clearing 
_ House their debit balances, which were 


distributed to the creditor banks later. 
The burdensome nature of these set- 
tlements can be appreciated from the 
following: The amount of coin re- 
quired in the settlement of March 20, 
1857, the heaviest day up to that time, 
was $1,444,419.79, or about three tons. 
The movement of such a weight in 
gold from the banks to the Clearing 
House and then back to the banks, can 
well be imagined. To avoid this 
constant handling, the Bank of America 
was constituted the common coin 
depositary, to hold the coin and issue 


certificates against it; and thus began 
_ the Clearing House certificates which 


were used 


in settlements until the 
balances were adjusted through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Checks were afterward cleared as has 
been before stated; and thus began the 
New York Clearing House through 
whose portals have passed more than 
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four trillions of dollars in a period of 
seventy-five years. 


Editor’s Note: This is the second of 
William H. Kniffin’s two articles “Banking 
Before the Civil War.” The first appeared 
in May. 


Finance and the Chain 
Stores 


(Continued from page 21) 


strictly cash business, for one. Repeat 
demand. Small articles that can be 
carried away. Popular prices. 

“But we find the strength of a chain 
lies not in those factors, but in the 
management. There’s no magic touch- 
stone of success in doing a cash busi- 
ness—some very successful chains 
operate on credit lines. Other success- 
ful chains violate one or more of the 
so-called ‘essentials’ to successful chain 
store operation and succeed. Possibly 
they succeed all the more because of 
their departure from precedent, which 
in itself is an indication of initiative 
and originality. 

“Management is the fundamental 
factor. A capable management doesn’t 
attempt to operate a business by yes- 
terday’s rules, but is constantly devel- 
oping new sales ideas and training new 
personnel. Originality and organiza- 
tion and careful direction all lead to 
profits.” 


NEW capital at the right time some- 

times makes an indifferent success a 
whirlwind. The Metropolitan Chain 
Stores, operating in the 25 cents-to-$1 
field, he cites as an example of a chain 
which added new departments, was 
able to buy to better advantage, 
work more intensively in the cities 
already covered and expand into new 
cities, after it was financed. 

Results of this kind, plus the steady 
plugging of investment houses, have 
made investors increasingly eager for 
new securities of this kind. It is rare 
now that a new chain store issue is not 
immediately oversubscribed as soon as 
offered. 

The success of long established 
chains has brought a new factor into 
the field. This is the ‘“‘assembled”’ 
chain, made up of many independent 
units linked together. Comparing the 
two, Mr. Cartwright cites a warning. 

“Successful chains have been built 
up by one man or group of men, 
practicing hard work and thrift. They 
have the pride of the creator of a 
successful institution in the name and 
reputation of their business. And the 
founders have a substantial financial 
Stake in its success —more likely than 
not, their entire fortune. 

“Many of these factors are lacking 
in the ‘assembled’ chain, formed over- 
night, generally almost entirely with 
the public’s money, and frequently 
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TO THOSE WHO LIKE TO 
CALLA SPADE 4SPADE.. 


Now, if the good appearance of a check interfered in any way with its 
function as a withdrawal form, we could see some objection to La Monte 
National Safety Paper. 

But, as a matter of fact, the sturdy strength of National Safety Paper 
.-. its smooth writing surface .. . its acceptance by the public as the stand- 
ard, safe check paper ... all combine to make a better withdrawal form. 

And because it makes handsome, dignified checks, National Safety 
Paper is in high favor with the business men and women who make up 
the great majority of your customers. Business people like to have the 
checks they use carry an indication of their substance, their standing and 
the standing of their bank. 

We’ve prepared a little booklet which shows how other banks have 
used La Monte National Safety Paper to get distinctive checks. It’s free — 
send for it. We believe that it will prove interesting and helpful. George 
La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


La Monte National Safety Paper is easily recognized by the wavy lines. 


Ajax Time Stamp 


EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES: 
Electric operation; 
no attention needed. 
Locked against un- 
authorized change. 
Siz word cylinder. 

Completely 
equipped. 
Fresh inking sur- 


Nowadays, banks must protect themselves 
from suits and losses by recording exactly 
the time at which checks and other paper are 
received. Heretofore, with the old-fashioned 
clock movement, accurate time recording was 
impossible. But now comes the Telechron- 
equipped Ajax—accurate to a split-second— 
automatically adjusted from the master- 


It is necessary only face always. clocks of the Naval Observatory—and 
at at the mearest tase. Unconditionally guaranteed. 
ug. or light socket. guaranteed. 


Ro oiling, no setting 
or no winding, 


Write or wire your order to 


AJAX TIME STAMP COMPANY, 354 Broadway, New York 


— 
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The American Beauty 
EMBossED-IN-RELIEF CovERs 
For THREE-oN OrFice CHECKs 


The Handsomest Check Cover Made for Desk Use 


Durable in use, economical in first cost. Standard sizes for both Two- 
on and Three-on checks. Three styles: Post, Pocket and Ring. 


Standard bank name Titles we have, embossed-in-relief as shown, at 
no extra charge (usual bank names on hand). Your special Vignette, 
Building, or Trade Mark reproduced at extra labor cost of necessary 
die only. Finished plain or superfinished Fabrikoid as desired. Write 
for full information and prices. Sold through stationers or direct from 


The American Beauty Cover Co., Dallas, Texas 
AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER CO., Dalles, Texas. 2 = 


Gentiemen: We are interested in having our buildingQ Trade Mark Monogram( appear on our check | 
covers. We enclose cut) sketch 0 of same and a sheet of checks for size. 


' AL WANG 


Please send full information and price | 


StyleO PostO) PocketO) RingO 
Bank City— State 
By 


Officer 


Burroughs 


CHAIR for OPERATORS 


Comfortable and durable, this new Burroughs 
product promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue in 


office work. Ideal for use with Adding, Bookkeep- 
ing, Calculating, Billing Machines and Typewriters. 


For more information and prices write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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with little or no cash investment on the 
part of the men actually managing the 
enterprise. For them to build an 
organization that can function effici- 
ently and profitably must be a matter 
of considerable time.” 

Concerning the future of chain 
stores, Mr. Cartwright feels optimistic. 

““We have been encouraged by the 
recent action of Pennsylvania, where 
state legislation restricting expansion 
of the drug chains has been declared 
unconstitutional. This, we feel, holds 
real significance for the future. 

“Common sense will have a great 
deal to do with this type of legislation. 
In the long run, I look to see anti-chain 
store efforts react to the benefit of the 
chains. One reason why opposition to 
chains persists is because chain stores 
have been regarded as intruders. To 
overcome this handicap, the chains 
are taking a larger interest in the local 
affairs of the communities in which 
their stores are located. They see that 
it is to their interest to be a part of the 
cities on which they are dependent for 
their business.” 

The country, he adds, still has ample 
room for growth. 

“There are only about 100 chains 
whose securities are listed on the lead- 
ing stock exchanges,”’ says he. | “Be- 
yond this there are many chains that 
are large enough to merit public financ- 
ing, with annual earnings of a quarter 
million or more. 

“Some of these chains can use 
additional capital, at the rate they 
are growing. 

“Our surveys show that the field for 
chain store growth is far from being 
covered. 

“Chain store sales amount to about 
7% billion a year. This is a large 
figure, but it is only 15 to 20 per cent 
of the entire volume of retail business 
of the country. Even in the grocery 
field, where the chain store method of 
merchandising had its start, only one 
store in six is operated by a chain. 

“Our confidence in this field is such 
that we have organized, with two other 
banking firms, a chain store investment 
trust, starting business with a paid in 
capital of $10,000,000. It will invest 
primarily in chain store securities, 
although the company may buy secur- 
ities of concerns in other merchandising 
lines—department stores and mail 
order stores, for example.” 


SKED if this program will permit 
sufficient diversification, Mr. Cart- 
wright says: 

“The territorial location of the chains 
themselves and the widely different 
fields of business in which they operate, 
affords ample diversification. A chain 
located in Michigan will be affected by 
different circumstances than a chain in 
California or Georgia. Then, too, we 
might own stock in a drug chain and a : 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


grocery chain in the same territory and 
still feel that each has its own field and 
will show a continuing profit. 

“Because there are so few national 
chains, there are many strong chains 
which do not compete with each other 
in any way. 

“The outlook for chain stores is very 
bright. The newspapers every month 
report steadily increasing chain store 
sales. New records in profits are 
established every year. New chain 
store securities are watched for. It is 
probable that the 1928 high mark of 
241 millions of chain store securities 
will be exceeded in 1929. 

‘*“As long as chain stores record the 
earnings they now can do, the public 
can’t get enough of chain store 
securities.” 


Publishers for Good Will 
Alone 


(Continued from page 27) 


wonder that most of the old-timers 
and their descendents and_ their 
friends have become clients of this 
bank. 

Not long ago a motion picture actor 
came to Hollywood from Jamaica. He 
called at the Hollywood branch of the 
Security to open an account because 
he had enjoyed reading the “Story of 
Hollywood” which one of his actor 
friends had sent him. This is just one 
of the scores of examples of definite 
material returns from these history 
books and it is known that many other 
accounts have been opened because of 
these books, although the customers 
have not mentioned them at the 
time. 

Another unusual community feature 
of this service is a large collection of 
accurate and detailed maps of all Los 
Angeles districts and street plans of 
every town in which a branch is located, 
and a large map of California highways. 
These useful guide folders are pub- 
lished at an annual cost of $15,000. 
A rainfall chart, prepared each year, 
is of great interest to all Southern 
California business men and farmers. 


WHEN the officials of this depart- 

ment learned that the attorneys of 
Los Angeles could not procure a satis- 
factory Day Book, they planned one. 
Every attorney in metropolitan Los 
Angeles received a green, limpback, 
leather-bound Day Book with the 
compliments of the bank. The book 
not only served as an excellent engage- 
ment reminder with hour markings, 
but also contained a copy of the 
Superior Court Rules. 

Within a few days after these attor- 
ney’s books had been distributed, a 
lawyer came into the bank with a 
trust fund large enough to cover the 
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YEO—THE ORIGINAL ROTARY [i 


Only the Yeo Rotary 
Can Give Absolute 


Proof of Deposit! 


The depositor, with his identification punch, 
punches the time and amount of his deposit on 
duplicate cards. When he makes his deposit, he 
drops Card No. 1 in the bank’s letter slot. Card 
No. 2 he places in his deposit bag. Card No. 3 he 
takes to the bank next day for identification of 
his deposit, which then—and not until then—is 
credited to his account. This is a_ copyrighted 
exclusive feature of the Yeo Victory Rotary Night 
Depository. 


And this is not the only exclusive feature of the new 
Yeo Rotary Victory Night Depository. Its rotary 
weights 1000 Ib., and its cylinder walls are 3 %4"" thick. 
It provides electrical protection for banks that are 80 
ee. Its deposit chest is dynamite proof. It is 
100% watertight, 100% crook-proof from within and 
100% burglar-proof from without. In short, the new 
Yeo Victory Night Depository better, 
stronger, safer. And it has no upkeep cost! 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
5 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for information desired) 


Please send complete information 
garding the YooRotaryNight 
ee = quote on installation from attached 
ans. 


Name 


Name of Bank 
Address .. 
City & State 


QUIK-LOK 


Storage File 


PATENTED U, S. AND CANADA 


keeps inactive records 
clean, orderly and 
accessible .... 


Here is the economical solution to your 
entire problem of storing old records of all 
kinds. With Quik-Lok Storage Files a 90% 
saving over steel transfers is possible with- 
out loss of efficiency or accessibility. 

Quik-Loks are the only files having automatic lock, 
steel re-inforcement, 3-ply bottom, handy pull strap, 
sag-proof lid, bulge-proof ends, and all smooth sur- 
faces, inside and out. Slide easily—no projections to 
catch on shelving or mar finest furniture. Collapsible. 
Easily assembled. Instant in operation, sturdily 
built, absolutely dust and vermin-proof, light and easy 
to handle. 


Quik-Lok Storage Files cost less to own than to be 
without. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or 


money back. Write for full information to your 
nearest distributor or direct. 


Distributors : 
The Quik-Lok File Co., C.F. Kappes, R. G. Roberts & Co. Irwin-Hodson Co., 
636 Broadway, N. Y Zanesville, O. 12006 Lowe Ave., Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Parker, Inc., Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 
445 Camp St., New Orleans, La. Los Angeles—San Francisco 


THE KAY-DEE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Steel, Fibre and Paper Transfer and Storage Files 
3644-64 South 36th Street * LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


To Dealers: 


Every concern, large 
or small, is a_ live 
rospect for uik- 

k Storage iles. 
These es sell on 
sight. Your turn- 
over will be greater 
with less sales effort, 
on Quik-Lok Files 
than on any line you 
handle. Write today 
for literature and 
discounts to respon- 
sible dealers. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Sixty 


Hille invented the 
modern hotel 


His many years of hotel-building and opera- 
tion were devoted to just one ideal: making 
Statler Hotels and Statler service set the 
high standard by which all hotels and hotel 
service are measured ...He it was who 
pioneered in providing every room with radio 
reception, private bath, circulating ice- 
water, morning paper, and many another 


Statler comfort. 


The organization o 
PSI BA 


There are Statlers in 
BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS — NEW YORK [ Hotel Pennsylvania } 


HOTELS STATLER 


LOW PRICED 


Barrel Bank 


! Md 


A Real Wood Barrel Ban 


OF SOLID ONE-PIECE .MAPLE 


Beautifully Finished; Etched Brass 
Lock and Name Plate 


Price around 50c ea. 
Sample on Request 


BANKERS THRIFT 
CORPORATION 


2240 N. Racine Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


BANKERS! It’s worth your 


consideration 


The “Easy Snap” 


A FIBRE COLLAPSIBLE 


Storage File 


47 Stock Sizes—Lowest Prices 


Patent Pending 
Fastener riveted on to lid. 
One Piece Lid, so convenient, strength- 
ens file box, eliminates dust. 
Just drop the lid, it snaps shut, a slight 
lift and it’s open. 
Pull strap to facilitate handling. 
Three-ply bottom—all smooth surface. 


Samples on request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church Street, 
Pa. New York City 
California distributor : 

Bankers Printing Co., San Francisco 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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entire cost of the publishing which 
had exceeded $3,000. 

Again, with its thorough under- 
standing of business needs, this depart- 
ment prepared a carefully annotated 
text of the Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law. This pamphlet is the only 
one on this law known to be available 
to laymen. 

Still another feature is the reprinting 
of each new law which is adopted by 
the State Legisture into a booklet with 
annotations and careful explanations 
written in the language of the average 
citizen. 

For householders the department 
has prepared a household inventory 
booklet. A page has been provided in 
the “inventory” for each room, listing 
all of the furniture and miscellaneous 
articles one would find in that room. 
Columns for descriptive notes, cost and 
date of purchase complete the page. 

As a courtesy to real estate dealers 
in Southern California, a pocket size, 
manila-bound booklet to be used as a 
“Listing Record for Real Estate Sales- 
men” was published. 

The total cost of preparing these 
booklets —law pamphlets, inventories, 
listing records—has approximated 
$17,000 each year. 


THE keynote of much of the bank’s 

newspaper advertising was the an- 
nouncement of some new service fea- 
ture. It is noteworthy that an identi- 
cal space was given to each of the Los 
Angeles daily papers. 

Thus did the business development 
department of the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank consistently and per- 
sistently win customers by a policy of 
thoughtful service. And likewise, it 
is certain, only on a scale in keeping 
with its greater activity and wider 
influence, will Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, develop this 
extraordinary community service. 

From what has been said it is evident 
that while the bank’s good will adver- 
tising is distinctive, it is conservative — 
just as its policy of operation is con- 
servative. The Security-First National 
Bank is looking not only toward to- 
morrow but to the next decade and the 
next generation. The valuable com- 
munity and personal service it is ren- 
dering are entrenching it deeply in the 
confidence and esteem of this vast and 
fast developing area of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Back to Nature 


Visitor at Country House: ‘What 
is the name of the best cow in the 
Guaranty herd?” 

Hired Man: ‘‘Magnesia.” 

Visitor: ‘Oh, yes, I’ve seen her 
milk on sale in the drug stores.” — 
Guaranty News. 
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FROM BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


ANKS hesitate to solicit business 
B that is not profitable, yet often 

they make no effort to convert 
unprofitable business into profitable 
by insisting on adequate balances or 
service charges. For example, a bank 
had recently a_ first-class 
“lead” that might have 
led to obtaining a payroll 
account from a certain cor- 
poration. The lead was not 
followed up because the bank 
considered payroll accounts 
unprofitable. So this par- 
ticular corporation continues 
to tempt the holdup man 
by drawing a substantial sum 
in cash each week, instead 
of paying employees by 
check. How much more 
efficient banking would be if 
we insisted on adequate 
remuneration for payroll accounts and 
similar “‘unprofitable’’ business. 


* * * 


A good business man is neither an 
optimist nor a pessimist, but one who 
insists on getting all the facts in a case 
before reaching a decision. 


* * * 


How much further can we push 
office efficiency in banking? A few 
years ago banks were _ notoriously 
inefficient in the operating detail of the 
business. 

Recent years have brought an ever- 
increasing volume of work, and we 
have met the situation by a steady 
improvement in method. We used to 
advertise “$1 opens an account” and 
“Pay your bills by check,” and people 
took us at our word. For a time the 
process threatened to swamp the bank’s 
profit and loss account. Then we 
started in to improve our method and 
found great economies of time and 
effort possible. 

The service charge is paring the 
extreme edge off our unprofitable 
business, but we are going to have to 
tackle the problem in a much more 
thorough and scientific way if a solu- 
tion is to be found. Methods of analy- 
sis differ so greatly that we do not 
know just how much business is un- 
profitable, but it is certainly a sub- 
Stantial part of our total turnover. 


* * * 


This happened in a certain bank: A 
vice-president OK’d a check for twelve 
dollars. Later an alert teller across the 
lobby telephoned him that a check for 


Mr. Sanders 


twelve hundred dollars with his OK 
had been presented. 


* * * 


A bank had erected a new building, 
magnificent with mural paintings, mar- 
ble and bronze fixtures and 
all the trappings of extreme 
and costly luxury. Behind 
the scenes, in the room occu- 
pied by the transit clerks, 
there were a series of old bat- 
tered desks and awkward fur- 
niture, harmonizing very 
poorly with the fine room. 
It was explained that when 
the plans were under con- 
sideration, hardly any 
thought was given to the 
transit department, and no 
new furniture was ordered. 
Consequently, when they 
moved in, they were forced to bring 
their old stuff with them. The bank 
had spent half-a-million dollars to im- 
press the public and so get business, 
and it was not to be expected that the 
rooms out of sight and out of mind 
needed any substantial share of it. 
There might, however, have been some 
good profits in new furniture if it pro- 
moted efficiency and loyalty. 


* * * 


In our bank the capital was recently 
increased by $5,000,000. Of this amount 
nearly a million was taken by junior 
officers and employees under a plan 
whereby the stock was carried as col- 
lateral by another financial institution 
and the staff were given time to pay 
for it. 

It is generally agreed that it is desir- 
able to have all employees interested 
in the welfare of the business in a 
financial way. Innumerable plans of 
profit-sharing have been formulated 
with this purpose in mind, but it is 
questioned whether there is any better 
way than to sell stock to employees on 
easy terms. It fosters thrift, and 


raises no problems as to what should ° 


be done in case profits decrease. The 
rock on which many profit sharing 
plans have been wrecked is the fact 
that while profits can be shared, losses 
cannot. 


* * * 


As a result of recent consolidations 
the city of Pasadena, California, has 
several branches of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los’ Angeles. 
Pasadena also has a Security National 
Bank, and a First National Bank. It 


Newspaper 
Advertising 
To Build Deposits 


A current selection of ten newly 
designed “ads” every month. 
For commercial, savings, trust 
and safe deposit departments. 
Prepared by a 20-year old organization 


of specialists. Illustrated with first-rate 
art work; complete and ready for use. 


Send for 
Details and Samples 


Hudson Service for Banks 
149 Broadway, New York 


a 
THE PRESIDENT 


Pat. applied for 


The“Hallowell” 
Steel Truck 


should be in every bank. 


It saves carrying those heavy card 
files because the table height of the 
“HALLOWELL” makes it only a 
matter of sliding on and off its smooth 
steel top, and bulky card files with sharp 
corners and edges weigh heavy—said 
the President. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber tired 
wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


Write for Bulletin 402 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Burroughs Type- 
writer Transit Machine 
combines an electrically 
operated adding machine 


with a standard type- 
writing unit. 


Thus, the 
machine adds, accumu- 
lates totals and affords 
the advantage of type- 
written description in 
the same operation. 
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Copyright— Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 1929 
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The Burroughs Numeri- 
cal Transit Machine is 
especially designed for 
use with the Numerical 
Transit System and pro- 
vides positive numerical 
description of both payer 
and endorser with every 
amount listed. All de- 
scriptions are  auto- 
matically listed in red. 
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LETTERS 


HERE are two kinds of transit letters— 

numerical (numbers only) and com- 
bination (numbers with typewritten 
names or descriptions). 


But no matter which you use, there’s 
a Burroughs Transit Machine to write 
them quickly, accurately, economically. 


The Burroughs Numerical Transit 
Machine is especially designed for use 
with the Numerical Transit System. The > 
Burroughs Typewriter Transit Machine 
adds, accumulates totals and, in the 


same operation, provides typewritten 
description. 


We shall be glad to assist you in select- 
ing the machine best suited to your plan. 


Call the Burroughs office near you or 
write to 


mer BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


de~ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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John Stites, Chairman 


23 LouIsvILLE, KENTUCK 


Your Bookkeepers’ Eyes 
What Are They Worth? 


YESTRAIN, errors and loss of 
time are due to lack of sufficient 
light on the rollers of your posting 

machines. 

The Compact Posting Machine Light 
throws a non-glaring light exactly where 
it is needed on the rollers of your posting 
machines, enabling the operators to see 
the old balances instantly and ac- 
curately. 

Designed by a posting machine operator for 
this specific purpose and produced by an 


eminent engineering firm for use in banks and 
commercial houses. 


Without obligation or cost, mailus....... Compact 
Posting Machine Lights for ten days’ trial. 


Name of Bank 
or Firm 


Adding Machine | 
Ribbons 


that are— 


Well Made 


Of only the highest grade 
materials and under the 
most exacting require- 
ments. 


Durable 


Stand up under all the 
hard usage that you give 
them day after day. 


| Satisfactory 


Register clear impres- 
sions that remain perma- 
nently neat and legible. 


May be ordered from the local 
Burroughs office or by 
writing to 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


| DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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will be interesting to see if the public 
has any trouble in distinguishing be- 
tween the banks with titles so simi:ar. 


* * * 


Recently we visited a bank where a 
loaning officer had typewritten and 
placed under a glass on the counter by 
his desk, a statement which might be 
read by people who were waiting to 
apply for loans, The idea is an excel- 
lent one. Here is the statement: 


LOAN REQUIREMENTS 
1. Is the loan justified by the customer’s 


balance, or by other relations in a 
business way, with the bank? 


Is the borrower worthy of confidence 
as to his character, business ability, 
and habits in regard to the prompt 
fulfillment of promises? 


3. Does the collateral offered, or a suffi- 
ciently recent statement, show the 
loan to be good? 


4. Does the borrower’s financial history 
show progress in the direction of 


increased financial strength? 


5. Does his financial standing, his plans 
for the use of this credit, or the nature 
of his business operations, furnish 
satisfactory evidence that he will be 
in possession of liquid funds for the 
payment of this debt at maturity? 


The Siren of “Higher” 
Interest 


(Continued from page 24) 


would be enough financial knowledge 
to show where the difference lay. 

“But between the savings bank, 
with its greater cash reserves, and the 
truly co-operative local building and 
loan association, with its equal security 
but slightly narrower margin of liquid- 
ability, and the promotive building 
and loan company, taking chances to 
make money, you would probably have 
to look among a hundred people in the 
smoking car to find one who could 
explain it clearly. 

“Which leads me to the conclusion 
that it is time to go back to funda- 
mentals, and tell the public what a 
trustee savings bank is, and how these 
banks originally started; what a com- 
mercial savings bank is; and what 
local and “‘national’’ building and loan 
associations are, and the difference 
between co-operatives and _ private 
enterprises —along with the mortgage 
company, private lender and others 
involved in the whole savings and 
home loan field. 

“That was the serious factor in our 
difficulty with competitors offering 
higher interest —that the public didn’t 
know. 

“We met the situation by giving 
facts, and arousing discussion. That 
could be done on a much broader 
scale —and it seems to me worth doing.” 

So say we all of us? 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHUP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-6-29-ADV- 


FY | 
, - 
Price, postpaid, $4.50 
The Mitchell Co., Middlesboro, Ky. | 


